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THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
V. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“Five million freemen crown her birthday feast.” 

“America’s greatest woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe,” 
keeps, on the fourteenth of this June, the birthday that seals 
five and seventy years. “ At the Summit,” was the title of the 
verses Dr. Holmes wrote for her four years ago; and she is 
not only at the height of distinction and worldly honor, but 
she stands also on nobler and more enduring heights, from 
which her feet shall not slip. To no other person was it given 
to render such service to the cause of freedom; and to no 
other have returned such universal, grateful, concurrein 
honors. And dearer than this loud acclaim must be the 
tender gratitude, and reverence, and love of unnumbered 
silent hearts,—-an atmosphere which, like the dreamy glory of 
rare, late Autumn days, crowns with Indian Summer peace 
the achievements of her earnest life. 

Her great work, of course, is “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” whose 
publication was “an event in American history as well as in 
American literature.” Its circulation has been marvellous 
and unprecedented. It has been translated into twenty 
different languages, and it has lately been issued in a new 
edition, with an introduction, in which the author tells the 
story of this story. Its success and fascination seem not to 
have diminished, though its mission was accomplished a 
Score of years ago. It is now stated that “ Uncle Tom’s 


husband of Mrs. Stowe was resident there as a professor at 
Bowdoin. So that another chapter is written in the annals of 
the old college town; and the Pine-tree state is not only the 
place of Longfellow’s birth, boyhood and early manhood, and 
the home of Hawthorne’s youth for a dozen years or more, 
but can claim now the added honor of being the birth place of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Mrs. Stowe has written, also, other books, which would 
have secured her an honored and permanent place in Ameri- 
can literature. “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” “ Poganuc 
People,” “The May Flower,” “ Oldtown Folks,” and “Sam 
Lawson” are unrivalled in their delineations of New England 
life and character three or four generations ago. ‘ Oldtown 
Folks,” especially, is almost inexhaustible. All types of 
character, all phases of life, all conditions, circumstances, 
motives, seem represented in the long gallery of pictures be- 
tween its covers. The days and events by which the old 
New Englanders measured the rolling years, are here chron- 
icled with vivid faithfulness. We see the Thanksgiving 
preparations going forward; we participate in the pleasant 
bustle of “ the minister's wood-spell,” and listen to the talk of 
the farmers who bring their loads of oak or hickory or birch 
to add to the pile; and we follow with deeper interest the 
more earnest and serious discussion and experience of the 
young people of the story. “My Wife and I,” and “ We and 
Our Neighbors” are drawn from somewhat different sources, 
and their scenes are laid in more fashionable society, and out- 
side of New England; yet the same sense and shrewdness, 
earnestness and faith are enshrined in them. “Dred” is 
another story of slavery; and “ Agnes of Sorrento” is a tale 
of Italy. But the pearl among all these books is, “The 
Minister’s Wooing.” Sound and tender as the others are, 
they have not quite the ideal grace, the exquisite, unmatched 
flavor of this. The saintly charm of the character of Mary 
Scudder, the sturdy earnestness and devoted heroism of the 
Puritan minister, give the book the highest of all values in 
books or men,—that of spiritual strength and beauty. 

And Mrs. Stowe has, as it were, another avocation in the 
service she has rendered to housekeepers. Before such 
books were so common as they now are, she prepared, with 
her sister, Miss Catherine E. Beecher, a Housekeeper’s 
Manual which had a very wide sale. She has also written 
three household books, “‘ House and Home Papers,” “ Little 
Foxes,” and “The Chimney Corner.” She has published 
also three books for children, and a book descriptive of life in 
Florida, where has been for many years her winter home. 
To this long list must be added the volume of “ Religious 
Poems.” The poem beginning, 

Knocking, knocking, who is’there?”’ 
has become one of the most familiar of American hymns. 

The story of Mrs. Stowe’s life is not told when one has 
named her books, long as is the list, and full as they are of 
her life and genius. Perhaps all the public has a right to 
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know is told in them, and in those details which are now 
familiar to most readers, concerning her work and her career. 
But between the lines which the world reads, and in the inter- 
lineaticns which grateful hearts have written, from time to 
time, we have glimpses of home life, of womanly service, of 
gracious kindliness, of Christian humility and self-forgetful- 
ness which outweigh even her illustrious deeds. 

An eminent minister, who was a student under Professor 
Stowe, has recently paid a fitting tribute to the gracious 
influence and hospitality of their home at Andover. He 


says: “Every man of earnest spirit was welcomed at her 
house. There they felt the stimulus of genius clothed in wide 
and varied culture, and what was still more to be desired, the 
inspiration of a devout and humble faith.” The students 
were often the recipients of little notes of invitation “ written 
in her own hand, generally with a slight sketch appended, a 
spoon, a fork, a flower, to suggest tea or breakfast or a picnic 
in the garden.” “ Her influence was felt throughout the semi- 
nary, stimulating the students to more excellent work, and re- 
freshing their spirits while they toiled.” “ For,” he says, “ Mrs. 
Stowe saw in the seminary the training school of knights who 
were to go forth to fight sin in the name and power of Jesus 
Christ. She thought there could be for her no nobler service 
than to help them endure, sharpen their arms, and whisper in 
their ears ‘ Excelsior.’”” And in her Florida home “she be- 
gan to do for the neglected,—white and black,—what she had 
done so effectively for the scholarly students at Andover.” 
June 14th, 1882, her seventy-first birthday, Mrs. Stowe was 
given a reception by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
well-known Boston publishers. Congratulatory speeches 
were made by eminent men, and poems, tender, brilliant, 
witty, or thoughtful, were written for the occasion and in her 
honor, by the poets Whittier and Holmes, by Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Whitney and others. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has said: 
“She received her ovation with all the calm simplicity of a 
child, and in a few words of gracious thanks and counsel 
dismissed her guests, when all their speech had been uttered, 
and went out with her husband, her son and her grand- 
children, into the fresh June air, the young summer verdure, 
and the crowding flowers, and away to her home and its 
duties, as a saint to her cell, untouched by the hot breath of 
flattery, unmoved by the loud plaudits of men, calm in that 
mild consciousness of devotion and duty that is deeper and 
dearer then life’s most earnest homage or its richest gifts.” 
—Olive E. Dana. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FEW PLAIN TRUTHS 
For PLAIN AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Egg shells will settle coffee as surely as eggs, but they do 
not impart the richness and flavor. 
In warm weather, refrigerator closets should be washed 
with soda and cold water once or twice a week. 


Pails and all vessels used in chambers should be rinsed 
thoroughly in cold water, never in hot or lukewarm. 


Stale lard can be made sweet by bringing to a boil, with 
slices of cold raw potatoes thrown in. The impurities wijj 
rise at the top and can be skimmed off. 


If one quart of milk is set in a cool place for twenty-four 
hours, it will yield enough cream, well whipt with a lover 
egg beater, to furnish ten cups strong coffee. 

Pulverized borax, sprinkled on shelves and in corners of 
store-closets, is a safeguard from ants. If pulverized lorax 
is mixed with Persian powder, the powder will be more ef. 
fective. 

Cold water and plenty of it, properly applied, with © fair 
amount of soap or pearline, is the best thing to clean a kitchen 
floor. The regulation “boiler suds” is apt to make a kitchen 
floor greasy. 

Feather beds and pillows would be very much freslicned 
and lightened if left out in a drenching rain every spring; 
they should then be exposed to the sun and air on every side 
until perfectly dry. 

Oilcloths should never be washed in hot soapsuds: they 
should first be washed clean with cold water, then rubbed dry 
with acloth wet in milk. The same treatment applies to a 
stone or slate hearth. 

To preserve goods from moths, do not use camphor in any 
form. Pieces of tar paper laid in fur boxes and in closets are 
a better protection. Five cents will buy enough to equip all 
the packing boxes and closets of a large house for a year. 

Ginghams and prints will keep their color better if washed 
in water thickened with flour starch. Flour is very cleansing 
and will do the work of soap in one or two washings in the 
starch water. This, with the rinsing, will be sufficient. and 
the goods will look fresher than if washed and starched in the 
old fashioned way. 


A fine frosting can be made of one cup granulated sugar 
and one-fourth cup milk, without either egg or gelatine. 
Method.—Stir sugar into milk over a slow fire till it boils: 
boil five minutes without stirring ; remove from fire ; set sauce- 
pan in cold water, or on ice, while you stir it to a cream. 
Spread on cake while it will run. The advantages of this 
frosting are that it will keep longer than the egg or gelatine 
frosting, and it will cut without breaking or crumbling. F'lav- 
ored to suit the taste, it is excellent. 

—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwill. 
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ALONG THE STREET. 


Tell me, prithee, thou crook-backed lad, 
Why is thy face so glad, so glad? 


Surely, sir, there is reason meet. 

As I was coming along the street, 

I met a lady, grand but sweet, 

Who stopped and said my face was bright, 
And kissed me there, and passed from sight, 
Never thinking to look below 

My face, to find how queer I grow,— 

And that’s what most folk do, you know. 


Oh lady, sweet, oh misshaped boy, 
Oh human hearts, of pain and joy, 


Pity is gold without alloy! : 
—Richard E. Burton. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KrepiInG Housk WELL oN TEN DoLLars A WEEK. How tr Has 
BEEN Done. How tr MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
GATEAU DE RIZ—FRENCH RICE CAKE—PREPARING CALF’S HEAD 
—MOCK TURTLE SOUP—MORE NOODLES—PIGEON PIE. 

F course Molly’s supper was a success, 
and of course there were many who 
thought it must have cost a great deal 
more than the amount usually ex- 
pended, but when there was a com- 
parison of expenses there was nothing 
to be said, for Molly was well within 
the lowest, and then every one wanted 
to know how it was done, and especi- 
ally how the sandwiches were made, 
such a pleasant change were they from 
the usual thing, good as it is. Molly was not experienced in 
quantities needed, and had feared something might fall short, 
but there was both consommé and cakes left. 

“Shall we have to live on ‘stale party’ the rest of the week, 
Molly,” Harry had asked. 

“You'll have ‘stale party’ soup a couple of times, but no 
other reminiscence shall be served up.” 

And to give Marta an opportunity of showing her way of 
making noodles to Mrs. Wells, Molly decided to have noodle 
soup, and roast beef for dinner. 

They all three set to work to remove the traces of the night 
before. While Marta swept, Molly and her friend washed up 
dishes and returned them to their places. When all was done, 
Molly said, “ What can I make with the spare yolks of eggs 
from yesterday?” 

“ How many are there?” 

“ Four,—two from the omelette soufflée and two from clear- 
ing the soup.” 

* Then, make a French rice cake for dinner.” 

“You make it, for I don’t know how. And now you are 
here, | want to cook a calf’s head. You are fond of it, I know, 
and one is too much for us alone; besides, there are so many 
English ways of cooking it. I only know one.” 

“Get the head, and I will show you half a dozen dishes 
from it. Do you want mock turtle soup?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then we will use half for that purpose, and the other we 
will do various things with.” 

Molly had already ordered her butcher to get one for her 
one day this week, and he had sent word it would be ready 
this morning, and she was expecting it. ‘ 

Calf’s head, although a fashionable dish, either as mock 
turtle or any of the several ways in which it is served, is, like 
some other things with an awe inspiring name, a very €con- 
omical one, especially in country places, where calves’ heads 
have few buyers. For this reason Molly wanted to perfect 
herself in preparing it. By the time Mrs. Welles had put a 
small cup of rice on to boil in a pint and a half of milk, the 
head came. She watched the rice come to the boil, then put 
it where it would simmer slowly, and turned her attention to 
the head. It was a very good one, for Molly had said, if it were 
not fat she would not care to have it. She had also directed it 
to be split. He had asked her if she wanted it skinned? 

“No, indeed; only scalded and the hair scraped off.” 

“T only asked, because some folks like them skinned.” 

Molly was relating this to Mrs. Welles and preparing her to 
see the head either skinned in spite of her order, or else sent 
with the hair half on when it came, but it was really very well 
dressed. 


“I’m going to let you prepare it, Charlotte, and look on, for 
I have only seen it done once at a cooking demonstration.” 

“Very well, you attend to the rice, then, and keep it from 
burning. It must stew slowly, with the cover tight on it, till 
it will mash into a paste, and more milk added if required.” 

Mrs. Welles laid the head open on a meat board, and then 
removed the tongue and brains, being very careful not to in- 
jure them. She laid them in a dish of water, in which was a 
small cup of winegar, until they were needed for use, then she 
took out the membrane of the nasal passages and washed the 
whole in salt and water. This done, she put the head ina 
pot and covered it with six quarts of cold water. It was to 
boil very slowly two hours. Into the water she put a large 
carrot, a turnip, and an onion, with six sprigs of parsley, two 
bay leaves, half a teaspoonful of marjoram and the same of 
thyme (these herbs were tied up in a bit of muslin), and a 
small tablespoonful of salt, with half a teaspoonful of pepper. 

By the time this was done the rice was cooked thoroughly, 
and it was as stiff as could be stirred and turned out into a 
bowl, when it was sweetened, a tiny pinch of salt put to it, a 
large teaspoonful of vanilla, and the grated rind of a lemon; 
and, when a little cool, the yolks of eggs, beaten, and all was 
stirred together. It was now about the consistence of stiff 
mush. A square, shallow dish was thickly buttered, and 
strewed with bread crumbs, and the rice put into it. The 
pan used was a small sized dripping pan, and the rice formed 
a layer an inch and a half deep. It was made very smooth 
over the top, and then a little butter was oiled and poured on 
it; the pan was then so moved that the butter ran over the 
rice in every direction; sugar was then sifted all over it a 
quarter of an inch deep, and the whole was put in the oven to 
bake till a fine brown. 

“Tf you want that to be extra fine, Molly, at any time, chop 
a cup of almonds quite fine, and strew them over with the 
sugar. When it is baked, let it get cold in the pan, then turn 
it out and cut it into strips or tablets an inch broad and two 
or three in length. They should be put on a dish in the ice 
box before serving, to be ice cold.” 

When the calf’s head had been boiling very slowly two 
hours, it was taken carefully from the water and one half of it 
was laid aside ; the other half was to be for dinner. This was 
wiped, the inside bones carefully taken out, and it was closely 
scored through the outer skin; then it was washed over with 
a beaten egg and thickly covered with fine bread crumbs, in 
a cup of which a half teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of 
pepper, a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, the third of 
one of thyme or savory, had been thoroughly mixed. This 
was to be basted with butter melted in a cup until all the 
crumbs were moistened, and then baked till brown. If the 
crumbed surface looked dry in the oven, it must be again 
basted. This was to be garnished with little rolls of bacon, 
made by cutting into thinnest slices, trimmed from rind and 
smoke, rolled round the finger, and laid on a tin in a quick 
oven till clear and crisp, but not overdone. 

Mrs. Welles got everything ready early, put the half head 
on the dish ready to go into the oven at five o’clock, cut the 
bacon, and told Molly what the gravy was to be, so that she 
might make it while she herself went on with mock turtle 
soup, which was for next day’s (Sunday) dinner. 

“You can have almost any sauce; English sauce piquante 
is very nice, or brown mushroom sauce.” 

“What is English sauce piquante ?”’ 

“T call it so, although the old-fashioned name for it is Wow 
Wow sauce.” 

“Let’s try it, if you like it?” 

“T do. This is the recipe: Chop fine a dessertspoonful of 
capers, the same of parsley, and one large pickled walnut or 
two small. Put a tablespoonful of flour and one of butter to 
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get brown together in a saucepan; put to them, stirring all 
the time, half a pint of stock or the broth you have—that in 
which the head was boiled will do; when it boils, mix a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard with a tablespoonful of wine, half 
one of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of red currant or cranberry 
jelly, and one of Worcestershire sauce. Let all simmer till of 
a creamy thickness, season to taste, and last add the capers 
and pickles. It is a convenient sauce, because you can vary 
the flavor as you like, putting pickled cucumBer instead of 
walnut or capers, any other store sauce instead of Worcester- 
shire, and cider in place of wine, and if you have no jelly, a 
lump of sugar. The characteristic of the sauce is to be a very 
little sour, a very little sweet, and a little hot, with an agree- 
able flavor beside.” 

The bones that had been taken from the part of the head 
that was to bake were put back in the pot, the meat was cut 
from the other half in neat pieces and laid between two dishes 
to keep it flat, and all the liquor that ran from it with the-rest 
of the bones were put back to boil with the liquor till it was 
reduced to three quarts. 

“Now, Molly, as it is impossible to tell how strong or weak 
dried herbs are, and mock turtle is a highly flavored soup, I 
am going to adopt the plan of making essence of the herbs 
and use just enough.” 

So saying, she put into a little saucepan two teaspoonfuls 
of chopped parsley, three quarters of one of marjoram, three 
quarters of one of savory and the same of lemon, thyme, a bay 
leaf and a half. 

“ Now, I’ll put these to boil, closely covered, in half a pint 
of water for twenty minutes, then squeeze out as much of the 
goodness as I can, and then add this herb juice to the soup, 
little by little, till we get the right flavor.” 

As the soup was more than sufficient to serve for two din- 
ners, it was decided to flavor it all, then divide it, and have 
one half thick mock turtle, the other clear. The thick was 
for Sunday dinner, as Mr. Welles, who was coming to dinner, 
was particularly fond of it. While the soup was boiling down 
Mrs. Welles prepared egg balls to serve with it, Molly made 
some rough puff paste (see Chapter VI.) for pigeon pie for 
Sunday’s dinner, and when that was done Marta was ready to 
make noodles. 

The egg balls were made as follows: Two eggs boiled hard, 
the yolks pounded with a half teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, half a saltspoonful of salt, a scant quarter one of 
white pepper, made into stiff paste with raw yolk of egg, and 
made into balls size of marbles. Each ball was rolled in white 
of egg beaten a little; when well coated dip them in flour and 
drop into boiling water for two minutes. These were part to 
be served in the thick soup next day, the rest left for the clear 
mock turtle. 

Marta used one egg for the noodles, a pinch of salt, and 
flour enough to make part of it into a smooth paste about as 
large as a small egg; this she worked smooth and laid aside, 
to the rest she added more flour, and did wot work into a 
smooth paste, but into a rough, crumbly sort of ball; this, she 
explained, was for the quickest made and most generally used 
noodles, in the part of Germany she came from. She took a 
coarse grater and grated the rough ball into coarse crumbs 
that looked like yellow tapioca ; these could be dried carefully 
in a very cool oven, and used whenever wanted. Then she 
took the smooth ball she had made, and asked Molly whether 
she would like her to make the ribbon noodles as before (see 
recipe, Chapter XXV.), or another sort? 

“Oh, another, by all means!” 

She then grated on the smooth ball of paste just a suspicion 
of nutmeg, put the least bit of butter on her hand—a bit as 
large as a small hazel nut—and rolled the ball and worked it 
over till the nutmeg and butter were in it; then she cut the 


paste into pieces as large as a hazel nut, made each into olive 
shapes, and they were finished. 

“Thank you, Marta, we will have those in our soup to-night, 
I think I remember eating those in Germany.” 

Molly had already prepared a pair of pigeons for the pie, 
and put on, to very slowly stew with half a pint of water, a 
pound of juicy round steak, for the pie, which she intended 
to make next day. When the steak had simmered an hour 
and a half, it was taken up and put away. The calf’s tongue 
was parboiled, to be used on Monday. 

The next morning Molly made the pie directly after break. 
fast. Laying the steak, cut into finger lengths, at the bottom 
of a deep oval dish, the birds were divided into halves, and 
both steak and pigeons seasoned highly with pepper and sali. 
The birds were laid over the steak, placing them so that the 
pie would be dome shaped when covered ; two eggs were hard 
boiled and cut in four, the pieces laid among the meat; then 
a small half cup of water was poured in; the gravy from the 
steak was left to pour in hot when the pie was cooked. ‘he 
pie was then finished in the same way as the veal and ham 
pie (see recipe, Chapter XXXII.), except that the fect of 
the two birds were put in boiling water for a moment. the 
skin rubbed off them, leaving them a bright crimson, and 
a slit was made at each end of the groove that went round 
the pie, and two of the little feet put in each, the claws out- 
wards. 

Mrs. Welles gave Marta the pieces of calf’s head that were 
to go into the soup, told her to put them in half an hour 
before dinner, let them simmer, and just before serving she 
was to put in to the quart, which was all that was to be made 
hot, a tablespoonful of brown thickening, a glass of wine. and 
the juice of half a lemon, with half the egg balls. The pieon 
pie would need an hour to bake, and was to be kept in a very 
cold place until twelve. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ANOTHER USE FOR SOUP MEAT—STEWED CALF’S TONGUE— 
BRAINS, AU BEURRE NOIR (BROWN BUTTER)—CALF’S HEAD 
—HOLLANDAISE SAUCE—CALF’S HEAD EN TORTUE. 


“Molly, what are you going to do with all that beef ircm 
consommé?” asked Mrs. Welles, on the Monday after the 
reception. 

“T have usually made hash of it and given it to a family 
who need all the help they can get; but there is so much, | 
am inclined to try an experiment. Would not part do to 
make an imitation of that mock brawn one gets so goo in 
London? What is the recipe?” 

“That is made with new beef and pork, but if the jelly can 
be supplied, it would be very nice and savory treated ex:ctly 
as if it were new meat.” 

“So I thought, and I got from the butcher the day ! got 
the beef two hocks of pork. It’s early for pork, but he assured 
me this was killed right on a farm here, and I could see it was 
really good, although I must say I think November carly 
enough, as a rule, for pork.” 

“Tt’s a little different when you buy it in that way. \Vhat 
are you going to do with the feet, or ‘hocks,’ as you call 
them?” 

“They have been cleaned and laid in salt; to-morrow they 
will be salt enough. I think of boiling them till the bones 
slip out, cutting the flesh in small bits, and putting the bones 
back into the water and boiling till there is no more goodness 
in them; but as the beef is overcooked, I don’t want the pork 
to be so; then strain the liquor, which will be solid jelly when 
cold. I think two quarts and a pint of water may be put on 
the hocks,—that will leave rather less than two quarts when 
boiled slowly for three hours with the lid on,—then | shall 
choose the firmest pieces of the beef, cut into large dice, put 
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them into the liquor with the pork, but I want you to give me 
the seasoning of the regular recipe, if you brought it.” 

“Ves; as you wrote you wanted some English pickling and 
curing recipes, I brought my little book; but I advise you to 
remember the difference in climate.” 

“Yes, 1 do; but I know a family who have the most de- 
licious bacon and ham, and they use Old Country recipes 
in curing.” 

“Very well, then, I came supplied.” She took from her 
pocket a note book. “The seasoning for mock brawn is as 
follows: Two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of ground allspice, one 
of black pepper, one of sugar, half a teaspoonful of marjoram 
dried and rubbed fine, half one of thyme.” 

“| think I'll put sage instead of thyme, and I fancy it will 
prove a very savory dish to eat cold.” 

(of the calf’s head there was still the tongue, the brains, 
nearly two quarts of clear mock turtle soup, a small plat- 
ter of the pieces of the head boiled, and some of the baked 
head. 

“(t's rather an absurd joint to buy for such a small family 
as ours, unless one is prepared to eat it in every form for 
three days.” 

“Well, it will keep a few days, but the brains and tongue 
must be used soon, as they spoil easily. Suppose you have 
stewed tongue for dinner to-day, with brains and brown but- 
ter? The rest of the head and soup can be left for a day or 
two this weather, and I will prepare them at once.” 

‘They went to the kitchen together, and Mrs. Welles began 
by taking the skin off the tongue, which had been parboiled 
on Saturday; then she trimmed it neatly, and cut little strips 
of salt pork as thick as a match the lengthway (parallel with 
the rind) and larded it; then she put in a small stone pot that 
had a cover two slices of fat pork, a teaspoonful of chopped 


parsley, half an onion, a bay leaf, a saltspoonful of salt, half 
one of pepper, and half a teaspoonful of thyme. She sprinkled 
the tongue with salt and pepper, laid it in the jar, and round 
it cut a carrot in slices; over this she poured a cup of soup 


and covered it close. It was to bake three hours and a half. 
When done it was to be taken up and the gravy strained and 
skimmed, the tongue was to be laid in a dish, with green peas 
round it, and the gravy poured over it. 

She also cleaned the calf’s brains, carefully removing all 
the slime and fibrous skin, but without breaking them; then 
she told Marta to boil them, half an hour before dinner, for 
twenty minutes in well salted water, in which was a small 
bunch of parsley and a bay leaf; then she was to have ready 
some fried circles of bread, the size of a teacup and half an 
inch thick. (See frying, Chapter IV.) When the brains 
were done they were to be taken up and divided, and a neat 
piece put on each round of bread, and on the center of each 
piece a small piece of pickled gherkin or red beet, and then 
they were to have poured over them brown butter, made as 
follows: One tablespoonful of butter melted in a little sauce- 
pan till it was a pale brown (not the least burnt), then a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice and the same of finely chopped parsley 
was to be put in it. She warned her, if the butter should get 
the least bit too dark it would be spoilt, and it would darken 
‘ven in carrying from the range to the table, therefore to 
‘emove it as soon as the color degan to change. 

The following were the ways in which the remains of the 
head were disposed of, and though Molly was tired of it by 
the time it was gone, Harry was not, and she could not but 
recommend it to Mrs. Lennox as an economical dish to have 
for a large family, provided she bought only a large fleshy 
head—a bony one is not worth the trouble of cooking : 

‘The pieces already boiled in the soup made two small entrées 
for Wednesday and Thursday,—the first was simply some 
pieces simmered half an hour in a very little of the soup, then 


taken up and a Hollandaise sauce poured over it. (See 
recipe, Chapter XXIX.) The second dish was the quite 
celebrated one. 

CALF’s HEAD EN TORTUE, made as follows: A tablespoonful of 
butter was melted in a saucepan, a tablespoonful of flour mixed 
with it and allowed to bubble, then a cup of the clear soup reserved 
for the purpose was put to it and stirred, to make a thick, smooth 
sauce; the juice of a large tomato (Molly used a little pulp of 
canned tomato, as the season was over) was strained to it, and the 
liquor from half a can of mushrooms and a dozen of the mushrooms; 
the pieces of meat were laid in this sauce and stewed for twenty 
minutes very gently, with great care that they did not burn. While 
this was cooking, a small saucepan was put on, half full of fat, and 
made very hot, then one egg for each person was broken into sep- 
arate cups; these were dropped one at a time into the smoking fat, 
just as if it were water, and they were to be poached; one minute — 
was enough to brown each one, and only one was done at a time, 
or while one was taken out the other would harden in the intense 
heat of the fat. The eggs were perfectly round and brown. They 
were laid round the dish of meat, and between them tiny green 
gherkins. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will contain ideas and suggestions on several 
subjects.) 
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A OHAT ABOUT OATMEAL. 


No one can live long in a Scotch community without noticing 
the healthful look of the children whose food consists largely 
of oatmeal, compared with those fed on fine grains, or even 
groats, which are the same only without the husks. This 
chaff or husk, however, which is left in the meal, contains 
some points that act as a stimulant on the coats of the bowels 
to keep them active without medicine, and render this food 
of great benefit to the dyspeptic. There is no method of 
cooking oatmeal equal to the making of porridge, and when 
properly prepared it is generally a favorite dish for break- 
fast. “‘What makes your oatmeal porridge so good?” is a 
frequent question in our house from strangers, and they think 
the meal must be of superior quality. But to prepare it pro- 
perly the water must be doz/ing, necessary salt added, and the 
oatmeal then stirred in slowly by sifting it through the fingers. 
The process must not be hurried if lumps would be avoided. 
When it begins to boil up well, stop stirring and close the pot 
tightly. Set at the back of the stove while you cook the rest 
of the breakfast. Lift the porridge without any more stirring, 
as it is this that breaks the grain and makes it waxy. The 
Scotch do not stir with a spoon, but with a smooth, flattened 
stick called a “ spurtie,” that any one can make according to 
their own idea. This gives more evenness to the mixing, and 
if cooked in this way the porridge will be sweet, whole-grained 


and wholesome. 
—Annie L. Jack. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TIRED. 


So tired, dear soul, pray let us rest, 
It is not oft we fold our weary hands, 
Unmindful of the working world’s demands, 
Let’s welcome Peace, our seldom guest, 
A cold, gray wall by care caressed, 
Forbiddingly before us grimly stands. 
When smiling Hope breathes forth her sweet commands, 
The barrier, at her glad behest 
Will, like a bad dream, fade away, 
And golden sun-beams flood the whole 
Pathway of gloom. Yes, it is best— 
We cannot climb the wall, to-day, 
Then let us rest, dear patient soul, 
I pray thee, pray thee, let us rest. 
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THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 
MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK. 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS SERVANT. 
VI. 
THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 


HE servant girl question has been 
viewed in all its bearings, except that 
of the maid’s relation to her mistress. 
It has been argued that the mistress 
has special duties for which she should 
prepare herself, that the maid also, has 
duties which devolve upon her; that 
the mistress ought to have considera- 
tion for the rights of the servant, and 
now we come to the proposition that 
the maid should grant some rights to the 
mistress and that it will be to their in- 

terest as a class as well as individuals to acknowledge those 
rights. They can discern that there is something radically 
wrong in the present relationship, but they do not understand 
the cause northe remedy. As aclass they are roving and rest- 
less, and do not remain long in any place. They do not prosper 
as they should in a free country; that it is possible is proven by 
the fact that some remaining in the same place for years, have, 
by care and prudence accumulated the means of buying and 
improving homes of their own. The greater number who 
hire as domestics, are constantly shifting from one family to 
another, and in the interval between the changes, must con- 
sume the fruits of previous labor. Thus nothing is laid up, 
and still worse no one to whom they hire for a short time 
feels any special interest in their welfare. If they are sick 
or in trouble they can not look to any former mistress for 
assistance. Attaching themselves to no one they stand alone 
in need. One who serves faithfully for years, in one family, 
is generally sure of kind attention in sickness or old age. 
The children grow up loving such a servant and if they are 
ever separated, she will still maintain an interest and sym- 
pathy in their hearts that will unite them in friendship; not 
the friendship of mental or social equality but that of love 
and kindness. Much of the roving disposition is brought 
about, more by a dissatisfaction with the position than the 
mistress. It appears unjust, that there is no more equality 
of wealth and advantage; that one must labor for support 
and another live in idleness. But it is not work alone that 
makes capital; skill, ingenuity and intellect are worth far 
more. A servant mey work for years and even by diligence 
can not accumulate enough to buy an invention that cost a 
man only thought. If a servant have education and intel- 
lectual power, she should not remain in the position, but rise 
superior to it. It is happier to use all one’s capacity. But 
there is a vast difference in real fitness for a higher position 
and the imagination that one is fitted for it, because it seems 
desirable. Let a discontented servant ask herself if she has 
faithfully discharged all the duties of an humble station 
before she aspires to one higher. Faithfulness is the first 
stepping-stone to advancement. Without it no position is 
honorable. 

But there are some servants, who, though meaning well are 
ignorant, or are easily led by their fellows. To such we 
would point out some of the evil effects of unjust demands, 
on themselves and the class to which they belong. As mem- 
bers of a household, they deserve some attention in a paper 
jevoted to the interests of the home, and they can appreciate 
more readily a direct appeal, than if addressed in a formal way. 


To each then, we would say; if you find yourself drifting | 


about, with no settled home and attachments, you may be 


sure the fault is not altogether in the homes where you serve. 
Examine well your own share in making such a condition, 
and set to work earnestly to inform yourself regarding all the 
duties of your position. Every man who desires to give sat- 
isfaction, and benefit himself must study his trade; he can 
not shoe a horse, or mend a broken wagon wheel without pre- 
paring himself in the blacksmith’s shop; that is he can not 
always give comfort or security in the jobs. So a servant, ig- 
norant of her duties, not only as to work, but in her relation 
to her mistress, can not give pleasure and security in a home 
and as soon as her unsuitableness is discovered a change is 
made and she is set adrift again. 

Then learn, first your own duties, and upon entering a 
home do not assume the position of director as well as ser- 
vant. That properly belongs to the mistress and though she 
may submit, for a time, through necessity, she will make a 
change as soon as possible; she may not better her condition 
by a change, but nevertheless she will make it. You are 
again looking for a situation and you suffer, both in pocket 
and reputation. You may understand your work thoroughly, 
but you are not desirable, because you are not subordinate. 
Obedience then is as important as any other qualification, 
Every one has different modes of management, and any in- 
terference on your part with the views of the mistress, will be 
badly received. It is your duty to adopt her plans, though 
they differ widely with those of previous employers. This is 
only just, because you are receiving her money for labor, and 
you would be indignant if she should insist on paying you in 
such things as suited her fancy or convenience instead of 
giving you the cash, for which you agreed to serve. You de- 
sire money and she desires obedience and consideration for 
her right to direct her own affairs. It would be very unfair 
to carry out the contract on one side alone. 

Another demand is made, frequently, to “ be treated as one 
of the family” which operates against retaining you in one 
home for any length of time. It is unnatural and wrong to 
expect such consideration, and receive stipulated wages at 
the same time. There is some excuse for this demand, if you 
fare as the family does; suffer alike with them all inconven- 
iences ; in adversity cast your lot with them and help them 
without fixed reward ; this is expected of the daughters, and 
if they adopt you it becomes your duty to. But you say “| 
am not willing, thus to sacrifice myself and my interests to a 
stranger; I only make the demand to gain more respecta- 
bility for myself and my position.” How sadly you are mis- 
taken; it does aot raise you one iota in the esteem of the 
world nor of the family, you serve. They yield only through 
necessity. You are a servant still and they do not recognize 
you as anything else. If you obtrude yourself in the society 
of their friends or insist upon a seat at the table, with the 
family, you become disagreeable to them. If you were a 
lady, you would be horrified yourself at your demand. A 
well-bred woman never intrudes, where-she feels she is not 
welcome and would be mortified even by an unintentional in- 
trusion. This very desire on your part to force yourself 
where your presence is not desired, stamps you as ill bred 
and of course unworthy of any intimacy with refined people. 
The presence of any one, even an equal, is not desirable, at 
all times, at the family table; a servant’s services, are, often 
dispensed with for the sake of uninterrupted enjoyment of 
that privacy and communion that is only found around the 
home table. So that this demand proves a want of delicacy 
on your part. 

But this exclusion from the parlor and table does not neces- 
sarily banish you to entire loneliness or dependence upon 
outside companionship for enjoyment. A quiet unobtrusive 
servant may frequently be invited toa seat in the sitting 
room, when the family are assembled for recreation or work. 
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Akind mistress will minister to her servant by manifesting 
an interest in any pleasant occupation, she may be engaged 
in, when her household duties are completed, and will aid by 
her counsel and assistance whenever she can do so. But you 
should never take advantage of a kind mistress and demand 
such notice as a lady would refuse if she felt that it was given 
unwillingly. That such privileges are given unwillingly is 
proved by the constant complaints against their demand, 
and an acknowledgment that they are never granted except 
from necessity. So if you really desire respectability and to 
be considered lady-like, be as careful about obtruding your- 
self upon others, as every well-bred woman is, and you will 
be nearer attaining your desire than if you insist upon the 
appearance of respectability without being worthy of it. 

These demands are usually made by a servant who is alone 
and thus debarred the home companionship of her equals. 
For this reason her demand seems more plausible. But the 
spirit that exacts this social equality and insists upon intru- 
sion is repugnant to those who have been well raised and 
whose good opinion you would force; you will have more of 
their regard if you withdraw your demand and reconcile 
yourself to the fact that intrusion is ill bred in a servant as 
well as in a lady. 

Again there are some who take advantage of the intimate 
relationship of a servant to the family to make mischief, by 
repeating words and occurrences, not intended for the out- 
side world. No family wishes its inner life laid bare. Not 
itserrors alone must be withheld, but its joys and sorrows 
should have some sacredness. A tattling girl will destroy 
this security and she will only be kept on sufferance, to be 
rejected as soon as possible. Let your care then be to close 
your mouth against a repetition of any thing occurring ina 
family, which its members would not like to have known 
beyond the home circle. Of course if there is anything 
wrong in principle you ought not to remain a witness to it. 
You should leave and not burden yourself with any evil 
secret; but so long as you remain an inmate of a family, you 
should not reveal its inner life. 

This may seem a trifling fault for turning off a capable 
servant, but rest for the body is not all a mistress needs to 
make hercomfortable and happy in her home. She must 
have quiet of mind too. A gossiping disposition deprives 
her of it, and many a woman will endure the physical labor 
of her housekeeping rather than subject herself and her 
family to the annoyance of a tattling servant. One lady 
says that she and others, have done their own work for years 
because the girls of that section deprive home of all its 
sacredness and privacy by their intrusion and by a habit of 
gossiping; that one must be on their guard at all times and 
that their families are so taxed by being deprived of their 
freedom and privacy; that they prefer the work to the pres- 
ence of a girl of such a character. It is evident then that 
something besides skill and knowledge of work is necessary 
to make a servant desirable as an inmate of a home. If then 
you would win for yourself and your class security and pros- 
perity, you must give attention to the cultivation of moral 
qualities which will make your presence desirable. In a 
blind demand for imaginary rights, do not forget that the 
mistress has real ones as well as yourself, that you should 
regard. Yield those rights pleasantly, because they are just. 
You will thereby increase your own prosperity and add also 
to that of yourclass. It is the privilege of America’s servant 
girl to become a blessing to the nation and an honor to her 
aame. Strive then to unite with the mistress in her efforts to 
produce harmony and good will, and you will be rewarded by 
such happiness and security as has been heretofore unknown 
to your class. 


—Mrs, E. J. Gurley. 
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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. (Continued.) 


AVING settled upon the general man- 
ner of arranging the water service 
system in his residence, Mr. B. next 
turned his attention to the question 
of material to be used for service 
pipes and style and kind of faucets 
or taps to be adopted for fixtures. 
The more he looked into the question 
of what material is best suitable for 
pipes conveying drinking water, the 
more did he become puzzled, owing 
.to the diversity of opinions held on 
the subject, until finally, unable to 
reach a proper conclusion, he re- 
solved to submit the problem to the 
decision of his consulting engineer. 
He accordingly wrote him a letter 
containing the following inquiries : 


“ What kind of pipe is best adapted for the conveyance of potable 
water in houses? A skillful plumber with whom I had a casual 
conversation on the subject, expressed himself in favor of lead 
pipe as being far better, more durable and easier to handle than 
any other kind. But my family physician objects to the use of 
lead in tanks as well as for pipes, claiming that serious cases of 
lead poisoning are of frequent occurrence. He lays stress upon 
the fact that compounds of lead are what may be termed cumula- 
tive poisons, meaning that the human system may take in small 
quantities without feeling any ill results until enough poison has 
accumulated in the body to work mischief. Different individuals, 
he claims, are differently affected, some more so than others, with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory explanation of this phenome- 
non. A neighbor of mine claims to have used with success plain 
wrought iron pipes, but his satisfaction may partly be explained 
by the fact that he insisted on using very large service pipes which 
do not choke with rust as the smaller sizes do, and I also learn 
that all of his family washing is always sent out to a laundry. 
The wife of Prof. X., whose house is also fitted up with plain 
wrought iron service pipes, tells me that most of her fine table 
linen was entirely spoiled by yellow iron stains due to iron rust 
dissolved in the water. Friend M., again, recommends highly the 
so-called ‘galvanized’ pipe, while others tell me that this, too, is 
liable to cause poisoning by the introduction into the human system 
of zinc salts in solution. As a substitute I am told to use tin-lined, 
asphalted or enamelled wrought iron pipes. Dr. X., an enthusi- 
astic sanitarian, pronounces heartily in favor of glass-lined wrought 
iron pipes. He would if they were obtainable, put only waste and 
supply pipes of transparent glass into his house. As to the glass- 
lined wrought iron pipes I would readily acknowledge their sani- 
tary advantages if I were not afraid of using them, as I think they 
are very fragile, hence difficult to transport and handle. Moreover, 
plumbers would not be able to cut and thread such pipes for joints 
as they do ordinary wrought iron pipes, hence I would have to 
send quite accurate measurements of length of all pieces to the 
manufacturers. There are, finally, some who tell me I ought to 
use tinned copper pipes for cold and brass pipes for hot water. 
Now, in view of such a multitude of counsellors who all disagree 
—as doctors often do—what pipe shall I select for use? As you 
have many years’ experience in the use of different kinds of pipe, 
you will, I hope, be able to help me out of the dilemma. 

But this is not all. I need your advice in another matter as well. 
I must of course, have faucets, cocks, bibbs, or draw off taps or 
what other technical terms you employ to designate the fittings 
enabling a person to draw hot or cold water at the fixtures. Some 
tell me there is nothing superior to a good, old-fashioned ground 
key bibb, while again others say I ought to use compression cocks 
if I want to avoid the bursting of pipes by water hammer. An in- 
timate friend recommends the Fuller cock, while another urges me 
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to adopt a self-closing bibb to do away with the undesirable possi- 
bility of my floors and ceilings being flooded and damaged by an 
accidental overflow. Please state the good and bad points of each 
kind, and tell me which you recommend me to use. In conclusion 
my wife wants me to ask you whether the faucets should be silver- 
plated or nickel-plated, or whether you know of anything else still 
better.” 

To this letter the engineer sent in due time the following 
reply: 

“Several kinds of pipe are available for the distribution 
of water in a house. Those in more general use are pipes of 
lead and of wrought iron. Lead pipes may be either plain, 
or else tin-lined. Pipes of wrought iron may be plain, or 
dipped into and coated with zinc (so-called galvanized pipes), 
or coated with asphalt or black enamel, or treated by the 
Bower-Barff rustless iron process, or cement-lined, tin-lined 
or kalameined. Brass and copper pipes are occasionally used 
as are also pipes made of pure block tin. Other kinds not 
often met in actual practice are the gutta-percha, the paper, 
the glass-lined and the rubber-coated wrought iron pipes. 
Cast iron service pipes are used only in sizes above two 
inches bore and are needed principally for the supply of large 
public buildings, hotels, railroad stations, etc. 

Probably no material has been used more extensively than 
drawn lead pipes for water service. Formerly, lead pipes 
were made by drawing the material over dies. It is now 
usual to melt the lead in a suitable vessel and to pour it into 
asort of hydraulic press, wherein the lead is first allowed to 
cool somewhat. It is then forced through an aperture in the 
bottom of the press cylinder, corresponding in size to the 
desired outer diameter of the pipe, and over an iron core of 
the desired inner pipe diameter. The finished pipe is rolled 
up in coils, of various lengths, depending upon the capacity 
of the hydraulic press. The chief advantages of lead pipe 
are the facility with which it is handled and bent to suit all 
positions, the easiness with which connections or repairs are 
made, the comparatively small number of joints required, 
and its cheapness and durability. Among disadvantages I 
mention the fact that owing to its weight lead pipe is always 
apt to sag unless the pipe is carefully and continuously sup- 
ported, especially so on horizontal runs, and more so with hot 
than with cold water pipes owing to the expansion of the 
metal due to changes of temperature. Lead pipe is, more- 
over, very easily injured by external pressure, by blows from 
a hammer, or by the driving of nails into them, as well as by 
the gnawing of rats. 

“But, the chief objection against lead as a material for 
water pipes isa sanitary one, arising from the fact that certain 
waters, notably soft waters containing much oxygen, attack 
lead vigorously and dissolve a sufficient amount to cause dan- 
gerous poisoning. As this is a chemical rather than a purely 
engineering question, I offer no apology for quoting to you 
the recent opinion of a chemist, Prof. W. Ripley Nichols, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who is an author- 
ity on the subject. ‘Various waters,’ he says, ‘act very differ- 
ently upon lead, some corroding it rapidly, others to a very 
slight extent only, under similar circumstances. The cause of 
the corrosion is to be sought in the dissolved oxygen, of which 
all water contains more or less, and in certain saline sub- 
stances the presence of which determines a more violent action. 
It is generally felt, for instance, that the presence of nitrates, 
nitrites and ammoniacal salts increase the action of water 
on lead, while carbonates, sulphates and notably phosphates, 
hinder such action.’ This question is of the greatest moment 
in the case of an intermittent supply, leaving the pipes empty 
for hours, in which case the oxygen of the air probably causes 
a much stronger and quicker corrosion of the pipe. Where 
pipes are constantly kept full of water—and this is the system 


almost universally adopted in American cities—the corrosion 
takes place largely when the pipes are first put into use, 
while soon afterward they become covered with a white pro. 
tecting coating which is not easily dissolved by the water and 
prevents any injurious contaminating effects. The origin of 
this white lining which upon analysis is found to consist 
largely of carbonate of lead,is explained by chemists as 
follows: The oxide of lead formed by the chemical action of 
the oxygen contained in the water upon the lead combines 
after a while with the carbonic acid in the water or with the 
bicarbonate it contains, to form carbonate of lead whic!) ad- 
heres as an insoluble coating to the inside of pipes. After 
pipes are coated in this manner, the corrosive action practi- 
cally ceases. Yet some doubt exists as to whether the action 
of a water on lead ever ceases entirely. It is, therefore, 
much to be recommended, as a measure of safety, when drawing 
water from lead pipes for drinking or culinary purposes, 
always to let a sufficient amount of water pass through the 
pipes and run to waste. This rule should be particularly ob- 
served when drawing water in the morning after it has stood 
all night in lead pipes. In the case of newly put in lead 
pipes this precaution should never be neglected. 

“Some chemists recommend to be particularly cautious in 
the case of hot water pipes of lead, advising never to use for 
drinking or for cooking purposes water which has stood in 
the pipes hot. There is, undoubtedly, some danger in using 
lead for suction pipes in cisterns containing soft rain water 
or in wells with moderately hard water. In both cases a con- 
siderable length of the pipe may be exposed to air and water 
alternately, owing to fluctuations in the level of the water in 
both wells and cisterns, and corrosion may be very rapid. 
Very hard waters do not act much on lead provided the pipes 
are kept full, but even in their case lead pipes should not be 
employed for suction pipes from wells. 

“ After a careful review of the testimony of -chemists, I 
think I am safe in stating that the danger from using lead 
pipes for water distribution in houses, has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and unnecessary alarm and prejudice created in 
many cases. With a moderately hard water, as a chemical 
analysis proves the water supplying your future residence to 
be, and with such proper precautions in the use as stated 
above, no danger, in my judgment, need be apprehended from 
the use of lead pipes. As a matter of precaution against 
external corrosion lead pipes should not be laid in damp soil 
containing much lime, nor come in contact with cement. 

“Various means have, from time to time, been suggested 
to cover the inside of lead pipes with a protective, insoluble 
and durable coating. The use of paraffine has been proposed 
for this purpose. Prof. Wolffhiigel mentions the application 
of a solution of sulphide of potassium or sodium which 
causes the pipes to be covered with a film of insoluble sul- 
phide of lead. Another method of chemical protection con- 
sists in filling lead pipes with a weak solution of phosphate 
of soda, which soon combines with the lead to form a pro- 
tective coating of insoluble phosphate of lead. 

“The best mechanical lining for lead pipes of which I 
have knowledge, is tin. “Tin-lined lead pipes, sometiines 
called lead encased tin pipes are now in extensive use in the 
United States, but particularly so in Germany, where this 
kind of pipe, there called Mante/rohr, has largely displaced 
the ordinary lead pipe. A tin lining, it is true, is also acted 
upon by water, but only very slowly, and the substances 
formed are insoluble and harmless. Exposed to the air tin 
oxidizes very slowly at ordinary temperatures. The name 
given to the pipe is to some extent misleading, for it is not a 
lead pipe coated with a mere thin lining of tin. Such pipes 
have sometimes been sold but they are not a satisfactory nor 
a durable article, In the tin-lined pipe the tin lining should 
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form a continuous, independent and uniformly thick tube 
within the lead pipe. The tin should not be forced upon the 
lead by heat, as an alloy may then be formed which would 
render the lining objectionable. The two pipes should 
simply be joined by strong pressure. Such tin-lined pipes 
can be as easily handled as lead pipes. Owing to their sup- 
posed greater strength they were at first made somewhat 
lighter than plain lead pipes but it is advisable to use tin-lined 
lead pipes of same weight as ordinary pipes. In their out- 
side appearance they do not differ from ordinary lead pipes 
except by having put on them, in the course of manufacture, 
as a mark by which to distinguish them, a number of slightly 
raised longitudinal ribs or corrugations. Such pipe is more 
expensive in first cost than lead pipe, and it also requires 
greater care in making the joints. A careless workman, in 
wiping a joint in the usual manner is very apt to scrape off 
the protective tin lining, thus exposing portions of the lead 
pipe. It is a fact established by scientific investigation that 
lead is more easily corroded by water in the presence of other 
metals, such as iron, zinc, tin, and this is explained as being 
caused by a galvanic action which, it is thought, takes place 
when two metals are placed side by side in water. ‘To avoid 
the danger of imperfect joints special tinned brass ferrules 
or couplings and T-branches are sold by the manufacturers 
with the tin-lined lead pipe, but so far as my observation 
goes, they are not much in use. 

Pipes made of pure block tin in the same manner as drawn 
lead pipes have been used in houses to a limited extent. 
From a sanitary point of view no objection can be raised 
against them. They are, however, more difficult to handle 
and very much more expensive than tin-lined pipes, without 
offering corresponding advantages, except in the case of 
suction pipes for wells and cisterns, for which purpose they are 
superior to lead or lead encased tin pipes. The exterior of 
the latter, it should be remembered, if used in wells or cis- 
terns, is apt to contaminate the water. Some chemists warn 
against the use of block tin or tin-lined pipes for hot water 
distribution, claiming that tin is very sensitive to heat. It is 
also best not to use block tin pipes in moist ground where 
they are often corroded more rapidly than plain lead or tin- 


lined lead pipe. 
° — William Paul Gerhard. 


ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 


Who falls for love of God shall rise a star !—Ben Jonson. 

Man may make a fine melody, but woman completes the harmony. 
—Henry W. Shaw. 

Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. Work is vic- 
tory.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Genius may dazzle us, but character draws us upward like a ce- 
lestial gravitation —Rev. Philip S. Moxom. 

Nature broke her die while moulding you and me, as truly as she 
did while moulding Sheridan.—Dr. /. G. Holland. 


He only is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into 
living peace.—/John Ruskin. 

. . «  Thesun, the moon, the stars 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
As one greatdeed. . . ... 


— Tennyson. 
Oh, let us learn, as some have done, 
-To try a manlier way,— 
To put into life a potency 
That will keep the grave at bay; 


And count this brief experience 
That hangs upon a breath, 
Our first sweet hint of the rounded whole, 


-With its episode of death ! 
—Rachel Pomeroy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Irs PREPARATION AND USE, FOR BEING MADE READILY, 
APPETIZINGLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 


Il. 


N the last paper I explained why 
it was no longer necessary to set 
a sponge, but in some cases it is 
advisable even now, for instance, 
if there is any doubt whatever as 
to the goodness of the yeast. 
Setting a sponge will test it 
before using the bulk of the 
flour. Compressed yeast does 
not need this test, as, if it is 
good, it will break short and 
crumble ; if it is sticky and pulls 
in strings, it is only fit to throw 
away. For those who prefer to 
set a sponge for bread I give 
the following method : 


BREAD MADE WITH A SPONGE.—To make a sponge, use half a 
dried yeast cake soaked in a pint of warm water, to which add a 
spoonful of salt, and, if the weather is warm, as much soda as will 
lie on a dime ; make this into a stiff batter with warmed flour about 
a pint, or less. Flour varies so much, to give an exact rule is im- 
possible, but if, after standing a short time, the sponge has a 
watery appearance, make it thicker by adding flour, beat hard a 
few minutes and cover with a cloth. In winter keep a piece of 
flannel for the purpose, as a chill is fatal to your sponge; set itin a 
warm place free from draughts. In winter, sponge so set (if the 
flour is warm) at ten p. m., will be ready early next morning if the 
kitchen has a fire. In summer, sponge set over night should be 
put in a coo/ place and used as early as possible in the morning. 
It should look, when light, very foamy, like a honeycomb. Put 
two pounds of flour (well warmed, if it is winter) into your mixing- 
bowl, make a hole in the center, pour in the sponge, have ready 
some blood-warm water (not /o/), add it gradually, stirring your 
flour into the sponge at the same time. Now knead and make up 
just the same as for the bread made with compressed yeast. 


The great fault in making bread is getting the dough too 
stiff. It should be as soft as possible, without being at all 
wet. 

I have often wondered, in families where economy is a 
necessity, why rye bread is not more frequently used, and 
from enquiry find many people consider it is always sour, 
others that it is heavy,—the fact being that rye bread wed/ 
made is very sweet and very light, while the flour is usually 
just half the price of the white flour. One thing is to be 
remembered, that rye flour differs much in quality, but any 
one getting the best cannot fail to enjoy the bread made as 
follows : 

RYE BREAD.—Two quarts of rye flour, one of white, dissolve 
half a compressed yeast cake in three pints of warm water, add 
a teaspoonful of salt and three large ones of sugar; have the flour 
dry and warm, make a hole in the center and stir in the water and 
yeast; add more if necessary to make a dough that is very soft 
indeed ; this wi// be sticky and cling to the hands, but you must 
work it for ten minutes, using as little flour on your hands as you 
can manage with, but, remembering it will always be sticky, the 
dough must be very soft. This bread requires only to rise once, 
that is to say, when mixed divide it into two loaves,—or three if 
you prefer very small ones,—put them into well-buttered pans, and 
set in a warm place to rise. Let it rise to quite twice the bulk put 
in the pans, and bake in a slower oven than for white bread ; bake 
each loaf one hour, then try if the bottom is brown and crisp, if 
so it is done ; rub the top crust over well with butter while it is hot. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD is made in exactly the same way. 
GRAHAM BREAD is made by taking one pound of white flour 
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two pounds graham ; dissolve half a yeast cake in a quart of water 
with two teaspoonfuls of salt and two tablespoonfuls of molasses ; 
stir this into the mixed flour until a stiff batter is formed, adding a 
pint of water or more if required. The batter must be as stiff as 
oat-meal porridge, or as stiff as can well be made without being 
dough. Pour it into thickly buttered pans, let it rise till it is light, 
that is till on moving a little it is seen to be full of small holes like 
a fine sponge, then bake an hour and a half in a very moderate 
oven; try in the same way as other bread. When done butter the 
top crust well, turn it out on a sieve to cool. If sweeter bread is 
liked add more molasses. 

BREAD MADE WITH PotTaToEs.—Boil till tender three large, 
mealy potatoes; dissolve half a cake of yeast in a quart of warm 
water, rub the potatoes through a colander, using the water in 
which the yeast is dissolved to assist the process. When the 
yeast, warm water, and potatoes form a sort of gruel, put two small 
teaspoonfuls of sugar and one of salt ; warm two pounds and a half 
of flour, make a hole in the center and pour the potato gruel into it. 
From this point proceed as in the first recipe for bread. Knead- 
ing, letting it rise, working it over once or twice, as you may have 
time before putting it into the tins. 

Now to recapitulate briefly the principal points to be 
attended to in order to have good family bread, before pro- 
ceeding to rolls and fancy bread: 

“Use only the des¢ flour.” 

“Take care the water is only warm,—zot hot,—and never 
cold even in warm weather.” 

“Except in really 4o¢ weather, warm your flour always ; do 
it slowly that it may dry as well as get warm. Using cold 
flour is one of the causes of cold eating, clammy bread, also 
for it rising very slowly.” 

“ Keep it away from cold draughts.” 

“Let your yeast, if compressed, be fresh. It should not be 
older than three days in summer if kept cool, or a week in 
winter.” 

“ Let your oven be Aof at the bottom.” 

“If bread does not rise at all, or so slowly as to amount to 
nothing, you know one of three things, either your water has 
been too hot (in this case it will not rise at all); your yeast 
was stale, or not good, then it would rise very slowly, and 
have a garyish, sour smelling crust when baked; or it has 
been chilled, when the result would be the same.” 

‘* If the bread becomes sour it is from one of three causes: 
It has been put to rise in too warm a place (in very hot 
weather don’t put it very near the fire); or it has risen too 
slowly (from one of the before-mentioned causes); or it has 
been allowed to rise far too much before kneading. In 
winter this would only make dry, husky, flavorless bread, in 
warm weather it would be sour from over-rising.” 

I would recommend you to attain complete success with 
plain white bread with compressed yeast, before attempting 
any other kind ; you will then have learned to judge of con- 
sistency, of degrees of lightness, and of the variation of time, 
according to temperature, required for the rising, and then 
you need not fear the result of any experiment. 

With regard to the time for rising, most books give a 
stated time, but that is quite impossible ; a rough guess is all 
that can be done, unless everything is done thermometer in 
hand. It will naturally take longer in a temperature of 
70° than 100°, but even that would depend on whether the 
water and flour used were warmed to 70° or 1tco’.. As a 
general rule bread made with compressed yeast, warm flour, 
and lukewarm water, will rise twice and be ready for the oven 
in three hours and a half in summer, and from five to six 
in winter. Dried yeast takes twice this time. 

The less yeast you can do with the sweeter your bread, but 
if you want quick bread, on an emergency, the quantity of 
compressed yeast may be doubled without giving any flavor 
of its own, but it takes from that of the flour. 


ROLLS. 


Rolls and “fancy bread” may be made with a piece of the 


| dough prepared for bread, or with about the same trouble in 


the end, from dough made expressly. I give both ways: 

SIMPLE Ro.is.—Take a piece of bread dough the size of a 
man’s double fist, or as much as will fill a pint bowl; put to it two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, not heaped, and butter the size of an egg, 
with the yolk of an egg, warm the butter, sugar and egg together 
by stirring in a warm, not hot, place, or stirring them in a cup set 
in hot water. When thick as cream add them to the bread dough 
and with your hand work it till it blends into a smooth, soft mass. 
This will not seem easy at first, the dough being so much stiffer than 
the butter, but a few minutes’ work will bring it about. When quite 
smooth, but much softer than the bread dough was, set it to rise in 
a warm, zot hot, place (go° to 95°) in a three-pint or two-quart bowl. 
When very light (much lighter than bread), “nearly ‘Aree times its 
first bulk,” knead it down well; let it rise again very light; this 
time do not knead it, only push it down with the ends of your 
fingers. It will quickly come up again, push it down once more, 
and when again light, butter your hands, break off pieces about the 
size of a small egg, roll each well between your buttered palms 
into a ball; set them as you do them close together on a buttered 
baking pan; set them to rise again till very light; they take about 
half an hour, except in very cold weather. Bake them in a hos 
oven fifteen minutes. When they Jegiz to brown, have ready some 
syrup and warm water, brush them over and put them back in the 
oven. You may do this at first, but you must then be very careful 
to touch them lightly or they may shrink, if they do they will not 
come up again. It also causes them to burn easily. 

If these are wanted for breakfast it is better to make them over 
night, using a pint of warm water, half cake of yeast, yolk of one 
egg, butter size of a large egg, and three teaspoonfuls of sugar: 
stir all together till yeast and butter are dissolved, then add to 
them as much warmed flour as will make a very sof dough, knead 
it and set it to rise. The next morning knead it down, set it in a 
warmer place and proceed as before. In warm weather they will 
be ready in two hours to go in the oven; in cold it is better to let 
them rise and be kneaded once over night. The egg may be 
omitted in both these recipes. 

I am aware that many will say they have made rolls for 
years without this repeated working, but I would reply that 
there are rolls and rolls, that as a rule home-made rolls, even 
the best, have a soft, doughy center,—quite unlike the des¢ 
baker’s rolls, and for this reason the inside is often left on the 
plate. Is this the case with yours? If so, try my way; rolls 
made this way are exactly like the best baker’s rolls. And 
intricate as it may sound, the process is not so; the only 
difference between my way and the usual way is to push the 
dough twice down at intervals cf half an hour or so, with the 
ends of the fingers. The great care about temperature of 
water, flour, etc., is required for azy good bread. 

A teaspoonful more sugar and a little nutmeg makes these 
rolls into rusk. 

—Catherine Owen. 


(The next part will give recipes jew malay ‘Rolls and T: ‘wists, 
English Muffins, Waffles, Sally Lunn, etc. 


NEVER DO IT. 


Venture uvon the threshold of wrong. 

Spend your money before you have it. 

Trouble others for what you can do yourself. 

Indulge in idleness, loquacity or flippant jesting. 

Imagine that your troubles are the greatest in the world. 

Fail to keep in mind that there is no magic like sweet, cheery 
words. 

Be blind to the shortcomings of a friend or the virtues of an 
enemy. 

Make it a rule to do the smallest possible amount of work for 
the pay you get. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


A SEASONABLE DISCOURSE. 


AM minded to have a little discourse with 
thee, my fair friend, this joyous Spring 
morning, while the birds sing over our 
heads in the bending boughs, and the 
tender, green leaves make canopy for 
them. All Nature wakes from its long 
sleep and calls unto us her children to 
come forth and walk with her. Down by 
the brook the willows dip their new 
shoots into the water and play with it. 
The pussy willows are soberly glad in 
their gray leaves, and whisper to each 
other of the pretty children who came last month to pull their 
catkins. ‘The gorgeous tulips flaunt their fashionable gowns 
in the face of the daffodils, and dispute with them the glory 


and is glad of the growing taste for flowers. But to adopt 
the words of a tragic poet : 
“No one hath knowledge how much blood it costs.” 

These flowers must all be removed every second day, at 
least ; some of them every day. ‘These elaborate arrange- 
ments, these symphonies in color, this blending of hues with 
the very vases that hold them, are the products of much 
thought and cultivated faculty, of time and patience and hard 
work. Merely picking the blossoms is a considerable labor; 
their arrangement is more so. A country house of moderate 
size cannot be filled to overflowing with flowers, as the 
fashion now is, in any less than two hours, and it is often the 
work of the whole hot draggled morning. Yet every writer 
and teacher of household decoration commends this result 
and begs. that we do not forget to add the flower which gives 
a touch of poetry to our surroundings. Is it necessary to 
have so much beauty at once? This “touch of poetry” 


_ becomes a kind of collection of verses, as it were,—and there 


of the Spring. The arbutus is gone, and the violets are here, | 


and the daisies will come very soon. The brown earth hugs 
the seed to her bosom for warmth, and lures the sun to shine 
upon it and bring speedily the green shoots. The garden 
looks at us with its thousand pansy-eyes, and June is just 
behind the apple trees, with her lap full of roses. 

Now begins the summer-long struggle, in which that same 
garden ever comes off the conqueror, but which the house- 
wife renews year by year with fresh courage and a wearing 
zeal. Ihave come to-day with a novel message,—to ask for 
less, not more, attention to the flower of the garden bed. In 
the early Spring the seeds must be sown, the hot-beds tended, 
the weeds pulled. It is an endless labor. Unless there is a 
gardener and an under-gardener it is vain to hope that the 
young plants will be moved before the warm rain comes, or to 
suppose that the weeds in the path will delay their appear- 
ance until the weeds are all gone from the beds. ‘Tired out 
from the extra work of the season added to the usual labors 
of the day, it is more than human nature can endure to tend 
the tlower-beds in the twilight. Old-fashioned perennials 
have disappeared, and with them the more hardy annuals; in 
their place we have substituted the delicate heliotrope and 
coleus. The care they require and the effort to have “ mas- 
ses of color,” such as the gardener has set in the grand lawn 
over the way, are the extra straw the housewife’s back can 
hardly bear. One or two geranium bushes, a great bed sown 
over with nasturtiums and mignonette, would be only half the 
trouble and would furnish brightness enough for all the Sum- 
mer, at much less cost of health or strength. 

But suppose the Spring work is done, and the Summer has 
come and with it a garden full of flowers. The tyranny of the 
garden has just begun. Real love of beauty, and the passion 
for color, and fashion have changed this matter of flowers into 
a hardship instead of a blessing. Take a modern country 
house for an example. As you enter the door, great branches 
of flowering shrubs give you greeting. On the parlor tables 
stand baskets of purple coleus and scarlet geranium relieved 
with white, a blue bowl of nasturtiums, a glass pitcher full of 
sweet peas. The corner is brilliant with a mass of coarser 
flowers against a back-ground of large and striking leaves. 
Between the andirons is a chimney pot of country favorites, 
and near by, tall, waving ferns almost hide the oxeye daisies 
deftly placed among them. When you sit down to the dainty 
breakfast table, fresh roses lie at your plate, and sweet 
mignonette and heliotrope add perfume to beauty among the 
more prosaic dishes. Wild flowers blossom out of un- 
expected places; vases hang on the wall; there are even 
great jars of sunflowers or goldenrod on the piazza! All this 
makes a perfect dream of beauty, and the visitor revels in it, 


is a surfeit! I would we had less nosegays at a time, and 
less fatigue and hurry. 

The vines themselves help in the tyranny. The super- 
abundant blossoms must be closely picked or they will desert 
us. Even the neighbors get tired of such profuse offers, and 
after awhile they will not pick the sweet peas at all. The 
flower mission is overrun with gifts. There are not hands 
enough in the family to keep up with the superannuated 
nasturtium ; the pansies are gone already, and the mignonette 
has been left to grow into spindling, ragged, hobbledehoy 
stalks. You almost long for the frost. Alas for the incon- 
sistency of humanity! With the first cold night a panic 
seizes us. Our garden will be gone to-morrow. And all the 
household hurries out with all the multitudinous issues of the 
daily press,—for once a blessing. A whole week we do it. 
We hurry to “take up” a few of the more hardy plants; we 
offer slips to all our friends, whose windows are already 
choked with little brown pots; we make frantic raids on the 
brilliant Autumn beauty, and fill the house fuller than ever 
with extravagant bunches of our choicest blossoms. But they 
go at last, and we are surprised in a guilty sigh of relief. 

This is the struggle the brown earth calls us to, in the 
beautiful Spring sunshine. ‘This is the task our mother 
Nature, sets us. We are the Cinderellas who sit between the 
garden and the house, like the two piles of beans, and pick 
the flowers of our never-ending task, to carry from one to the 
other ;—but our sisters ride abroad and see the pageant of the 
coming of Summer, and the glory of the Autumn. Surely the 
garden is but a step-mother Nature ! 

. —Anna L. Dawes. 


IT IS WELL TO KNOW 

That many people are better in show than in substance. 

That what maintains one vice will bring up two children. 

That men may die like lambs, and yet have their places with the 
goats. 

That a man is rich indeed when he has friends to stand by him 
when his fortune disappears. 

That method is like packing things in a box; a good packer will 
get in twice as much as a bad one. 

That promises made in times of affliction require a better mem- 
ory than people commonly possess. 

That an ill-fitting coat is not a mark of genius, but simply a sign 
that you do not employ a good tailor. 

That when a tongue has once got the knack of lying, the knack 
soon becomes the master of the situation. 

That the harvest gathered in the fields of the past is to be 
brought home for the use of the present. 

That the whole secret of good manners is to “do unto others 
as you, would that they should do unto you.” 
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THE POETRY AND PROSE OF HOUSEHOLD LIFE. 


WoveN DEFTLY TOGETHER. 


HE woman who writes poetry is good 
for nothing else,” said a notable house- 
wife. She doubtless echoed the opin- 
ion of many other people, while there 
are as many more who believe that the 
woman who can write poetry does not 
need to do anything else. Her work 
is to sing. On the other hand, the 
woman who has no poetry in her nat- 
ure is nothing but a drudge ; and the 
woman who has it may never have 
written a rhyme in her life, and yet in 
a thousand dainty ways, in her house, 
in her dress, her conversation, her 

habit of thought, she shows that within there is a fountain of 
living water, sending its refreshing rills through all the 
channels of her life. 

Women who are much confined to their homes and the 
ceaseless round of housework, need to be saved from the 
tyranny of the actual. A beautiful ideal, no matter if it be 
far, far above the hope of attainment, sheds a gracious in- 
fluence over the heart, and makes the homeliest duty a labor 
of love,—an act of consecration. 

This is the opinion of one who for a long time struggled with 
the conviction that she had no right to indulge her taste for 
composition so long as the smallest house task remained un- 
finished. She toiled and waited for years, but the time never 
came when everything was done and she could take her pen 
to record the thoughts ever pressing for expression. ‘The 
struggle was ended, at last, by a scheme which was really a 
new system of co-operation. She resolved to unite the most 
disagreeable of her routine work to the pleasant exercise of 
verse-making. She did not presume to think that the immor- 
tal Nine would descend to her kitchen, or preside over her 
work-basket, but she did have the assurance to believe that 
they would send suitable substitutes by whose assistance dis- 
agreeable tasks would not only be lightened, but more 
thoroughly accomplished. It did not take long to make a 
selection. The work-basket, heaped with worn socks from 
the week’s washing, was set aside for the experiment, as this 
part of her regular duty was the one especially rasping to her 
nerves, and so especially dreaded. Paper and pencil were 
laid on the table in readiness for any irresistible inspiration 
which the aforesaid substitutes might bring, and a happy 
smile lighted her face as she drew the first tattered little sock 
from the basket. It may be that the novelty of the situation 
prevented the free influx of those supernatural ideas indi- 
cated by the term “inspiration,” and it may be that the 
ministers of the immortal Nine were just then in some other 
woman’s kitchen; be that as it may, when the basket was 
emptied and a row of neatly folded socks lay on the table, 
there was in addition this unique specimen of 

DARNING. 

Lucy, alone at the window, 

Softly and cozily rocks 
Busily plying her needle, 

Darning her husband’s old socks ; 
Loving and sweet little woman, 

Fond of each housewifely care, 
No queen in her palace royal, 

With Lucy in wealth can compare. 
White is the floor of the kitchen, 

The kettle is singing with glee, 
And out in the bright, summer garden 

Children are sportive and free; 


Down in the clover-clad meadows 
Loud rings the blithe mower’s steel, 
Musical sounds of dear home life 
Which love and contentment reveal. 
Skilfully plying the needle 
Over and under the yarn, 
Filling sad rents with a patience 
Known to those only who darn ;— 
Lucy hems in with her stitches, 
Thoughts bright with love as a gem,— . 
Happily toiling for Richard, 
The dearest and noblest of men. 
Swift and more swift flies the needle, 
The meshes are filled one by one ;— 
At last the big holes are all mended, 
The week’s task of darning is done. 
Will Dick,—ah, the dear, careless fellow !— 
Know when his wife sings and rocks, 
She fastens her heart in the stitches, 
She weaves in his old worn-out socks? 
Il. 
Down in the bright, sunny South-land, 
Richard, a brave volunteer, 
Rests from the day’s march and fighting, 
And sighs for his fireside cheer ; 
Footsore and weary, but hopeful, 
His knapsack he slowly unlocks, 
And, whistling and smoking, sets bravely 
Mending his tattered old socks. 
Awkwardly threading the needle, 
The battle is stoutly begun, 
The first line of works stormed and carried, 
The vict’ry exultingly won; 
But long e’er the task is completed 
His courage grows suddenly less, 
And, feeling himself wholly vanquished, 
Brave Richard is moved to confess,— 


For work that needs sheer perseverance 
Needs patience to plod and to plan, 
And for everything else but the fighting 

The woman is better than man. 


Our co-operator looked over her rhymes with a rueful face, 
and then at the empty work-basket. “It certainly works well 
for the practical side of the experiment,” she sighed, “for 
though the rhymes are halting and common-place enough, 
though ‘socks; and ‘rocks’ are not especially euphoneous; 
though ‘ stitches’ and ‘blithe mower’s steel’ are not as musi- 
cal as the rills of Parnassus, the socks are well darned and I 
have had a pleasant afternoon.” 

From this time she went on from week to week, filling her 
scrapbook with inoffensive rhymes,—dear to her heart as gold 
to the miser, and as closely hidden from the eyes of all,— 
keeping the feet of her family well clothed, without taxing 
her nerves, though often humbly confessing to herself that the 
feet of the family were better ordered than the feet of her 
verse. In time the habit of co-operation was so fixed that a 
quiet hour of needlework readily brought the creative mood, 
and prose and verse accumulated during her hours of sewing. 
Now there is scarcely a piece of family or house-linen in her 
possession that is not associated in her mind with some form 
of literary work ;—this sheet stands for a Christmas story ; 
that tablecloth for an article on housekeeping, and that dress 
for a poem on reform. Possibly she might have done better 
literary work had her mind not been half-occupied by other 
work, but she would not have been so thorough or so con- 
tented a housekeeper had she let all literary work alone, 
and housekeeping was her business. Now tasks that were 
once distasteful are performed with pleasure. The constant 
exercise of the imagination, lifting her to the realm of the 
beautiful, while her hands are busy with menial duties, has 
brought “sweetness and light” to every form of home in- 
dustry. Order, method, fitness, developed by a study of 
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literature as an art, are carried into the kitchen, so that 
literary work, contrary to received opinions, actually helps to 
a better performance of housework. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Mr. Howells would find ample reason, no doubt, to look 
upon her verses with contempt, but they are the outcome of a 
struggle to give supremacy to the things of the spirit, and, for 
her, they have “established peace between the real and the 
ideal.” This new experiment in co-operation brings her 
nearer and nearer to the goal of her aspiration: 
THE PERFECT DAY 
Oh for a day well spent ! 
A day with golden cup filled to the brim 
And sparkling with the wine of deep content, 
So rare and rich, so princely opulent, 
That thirsty lips are glad and eyes now dim 
Grow bright with resolutions brave intent. 


When is the day well spent? 
When it has folded in a thousand cares 
Some royal thought to active service bent ; 
When cheerfulness has with endurance blent; 
Ambition paid to love its golden shares, 
In duty’s meagre fare to find content. 


So be my day well spent! 
My golden cup filled to the sparkling brim 
With love’s rich wine divinely opulent, 
And noble thought, with its supreme content, 
To wreathe fresh garlands round my goblet’s rim,— 
The rose of thought with dew of love besprent; 
So be my day well spent. 
—S. £. Burton, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
FROM THE BooK OF EXPERIENCE. 

A little kerosene on a flannel answers very nicely to rub up fur- 
niture. The odor quickly evaporates. 

A few drops of turpentine in the water when clothes are put to 
soak will help to whiten them wonderfully. 

Five minutes soaking in ammonia and water will clean the dirt- 
iest frying pan so that rinsing and wiping is all that will be needed. 

Washing the floors with turpentine in house-cleaning time when 
the carpets are being taken up keep away buffalo moths (carpet bugs.) 

To CLEAN SILVER.—One gallon of water, one tablespoonful of 
washing soda, one small bar of soap. Put these in your wash 
boiler and put your silver allin. Boil four or five minutes then 
rinse in boiling water drying briskly on clean cotton cloths. This 
process saves all the hand rubbing and takes only a little while, 
making the silver look as well as the old process. The mixture if 
set aside in an earthen crock will harden like soap and can be used 
to clean anything but paint. 

CHEESE OMELET.—A supper or lunch dish.—Butter and cut in 
quarters a sufficient number of slices of bread to line a medium 
sized pudding dish. Sprinkle over small pieces of stale or dry 
cheese. Another layer of bread, then cheese and so on until the 
dish is full. Make a custard of one pint of milk, two eggs anda 
little salt. Pour over the bread and cheese. Bake one-half hour 
in a quick oven. 

I want to say in closing how much more than pleased I am 
with your magazine. I can say nothing about it that has not 
been said, but to lose it now, would leave a great vacancy in 
in my home. I believe I have been the means of adding one 
or two friends to your subscription list by lending my maga- 
zines and praising its merits. I wish we might have a little 
more help in regard to our children, their health, manage- 
ment, etc. I enter no complaint believe me, but my heart 
and hands are so entirely absorbed in this work that I un- 
doubtedly expect and look for more such advice than most of 
your readers would. I (of course) sign my own name to this 
letter but I don’t know that I wish it appended to the recipes 
and hints I have furnished in its commencement. 

—Harriet Tremaine Terry. 
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FAMILY EXPENSES. 
SoME INTERESTING Facts ror HOME CONSIDERATION. 


UT of ten of my intimate acquaint- 
ances who have died within the 
past few years, eight were men. 
Not one of them inherited con- 
stitutional weakness, so far as I 
know, or was a drinking man. 
That they did not live wisely is 
manifest from the fact that they 
all died in early middle age, and, 
being all married, were survived, 
in every case, by their wives. 
One has only to look around 
among his middle aged acquaint. 
ances to become assured that the 
above proportion of four widows 
to one widower is a common one 
among those classes of society 

that subsist by brain work. The husbands are worn-out by 
severe mental strain. Of the above eight men who quitted 
this life before the first mark of old age had been set upon 
them, one died suddenly in his bed of a worn-out heart, 
another at his desk of a worn-out brain, another in a fit of 
despondency, by his own pistol, two others of kidney disease, 
another with vital organs all consumed, the doctors said, but 
who worked at his desk till within ten days of his death; not 
one from accident, or from dissipation or from contagious dis- 
ease or in an epidemic; all, I verily believe, from the pressure 
of competition in city life. ‘These men were sensitive and 
ambitious and subjected to the strain of trying to live at an 
expensive rate, and, at the same time to make savings against 
old age. Every one of them left such savings. They had ac- 
complished a part of what they undertook to do, but it cannot 
truthfully be said that they had lived wisely or as happily as 
they ought. There was some pleasure for them in overcoming 
great obstacles, but I believe, also, that they were tortured by 
care, and often felt agonizingly the great mental pressure to 
which they were subjected. They were comparatively suc- 
cessful, but there were hundreds of other men, near them in 
the battle, who had not the compensation of success: who 
were beaten as well as wounded. They undertook too much, 
and our nervous, ambitious American race is daily under- 
taking too much. 

We want too much, and of this fault we shall not soon be 
cured, but we may at least learn to seek what we want 
more scientifically. If we are bound to spend much we 


|.may learn to spend with discrimination and to get the best 


things procurable for our outlay. Spending, among Ameri- 
cans, is, so to speak, more unscientific than among any 
other civilized people. Particularly, too much goes for 
social distinction, for things desired because our neighbors 
have them. 

To arrive at a clear estimate of what might be cut out of 
our expenditure and not interfere with comfort or health, I 
have obtained an account of the expenses of particular fami- 
lies in various social stations and here produce them : 

A.—Expenses of family of two adults and three children, 
without servant, living in New York: 


Total per For one person For one person 
year. per year. per day. 

Food, - - - $321 $65.20 18 cents. 

Rent, - - - - 40 

Fuel and Light, - - 16.80 

Dress, - - - 24 

Sundries, - 4 


Total, 
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B.—Expenses of family of four adults, and servant two days 


in the week, living in Providence, R. I.: 
Total per For one person For one person 


year. per year. per day. 
Food, - - = - $ 480 $120 33 cents. 
Rent, 240 60 
Fuel and Light,’ - - 120 30 
Dress, - - - - 360 go 
Servant, 100 25 
Sundries, - - - 200 50 
Total, - - $1,500 


C.—Expenses of family of two adults, three children and 
one servant, living at Boston Highlands: 
Total per For one person For one person 


year. per year. per day. 
Food, - <- <= - $ 720 $120 33 cents. 
Rent, 500 100 
Fuel and light, a a 160 32 
Dress, - - - - 600 120 
Servant, - 168 33-60 
Sundries, 252 50.40 
Total, - - - $2,400 


D.—Expenses of family of four adults, three children and 
one servant, living in New York: 
Total per For one person For one person 


year. per year. per day. 
Food, - - $1,200 $150 42 cents. 
Rent, a 800 114.29 
Fuel and light, => 3 156 22.29 
Dre, - + «= 960 137-14 
Servant, oe 180 25-71 
Sundries, 304 43-43 
Total, - - - $3,600 


E.—Expenses of family of six adults and two servants, liv- 
ing in Brooklyn: 
Total per For one person For one person 


year. per year. per day. 
Pooh, + + «© « $1,500 $187.50 51 cents. 
Rent, 1,200 200 
Fuel and light, ie 200 33-33 
1,650 275 
Servants, 336 56 
Sundries, . - - 414 68.57 
Total, $5,300 


I have made the classificatiun as short as possible. Under 
the head of syndries are included doctors’ and dentists’ bills, 
tuition and, in some instances, summer traveling. In those 
cases, where a considerable part of the summer is passed in 
the country, the expenditure for summer board or housekeep- 
ing is apportioned properly to the items of food and servants. 
I have not canvassed any family possessing a great abun- 
dance of means. The five families selected are such as would 
be considered ordinarily prudent in their mode of living. 

In respect to food, it appears that the cost per annum for 
each person ranges from $65.20 in family A to $185.50 in 
family E. In rent the range is from $40 to $200, in fuel and 
light it is very narrow, in dress it is from $24 to $275. The 
expenditure for one person in family E is, for food, about 
three times, and for dress eleven times what it is in family A. 
And yet, in all these households, every member is sufficiently 
nourished with good food and is decently dressed. The con- 
trast in the rate per individual between the respective fami- 
lies is caused mainly by difference in social position. So 
great a variation seems unnecessary, and that it is the source 
of much anxiety to the bread winners of those families which 
range highest in the scale, I think, may safely be assumed. 

In family A the daily outlay for food for one person is about 
18 cents. The cost of the full army and navy ration is under- 
stood to be about 16 cents. The middle diet at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London, costs about 16 cents. At the eye and ear in- 


firmaries in this country the diet, which is a sufficiently liberal, 
plain one, costs 23 cents. 

Doctor Pavy, the best authority on food and dietetics, found 
that for himself thirty ounces of solid food was an ample daily 
allotment, but gives two and a half pounds as the quantity 
and the following as the proportions suitable for growing 
youth and active out-of-door adults : 


Lean meat, 20 per cent., or 8 ounces 
Bread, potatoes and other vegetables, 65 per cent., or 26 ounces 
Butter, lard and other fats, 15 per cent., or 6 ounces 

Total, 2% pounds. 


This quantity, with the meat item doubled to allow for cook- 
ing, is about what is provided in boarding houses where no 
waste is allowed. The cost of the daily ration in such houses 
is fairly stated in the following table : 

Cost of good and sufficient food in the Atlantic cities of the 
United States in May, 1886, per individual, per day: 


Quantity. Cost. 
Meat, - pound 14 cents 
Bread and flour, - - 4 pound 2% cents 


Potatoes, vegetables, fruits, 34 pound 1% cents 
Butler, - - = = 2 ounces 5 cents 
Sugar, - - . - 1 ounce ¥% cent 
Tea, - - - % ounce 2 cents 
Coffee, - - - - ounce 1% cents 
Milk, - - - - pint 2% cents 
Lard, etc., - - - 4 ounces 2 cents 
Total, - + + about 3 pounds. 31% cents. 


In the article of rent, there is a great variation between the 
city and the country, and between the several cities. New 
York is undoubtedly badly off in this respect, while Phila- 
delphia is the paradise of tenants and Boston only so in its 
suburbs. It is strongly to be desired that more small houses 
should be built in the great cities and where this is impracti- 
cable that apartments should, in some cases, be less highly 
finished, so as to be afforded at a more moderate rent. 

In the outlay for dress there is more room for curtailment 
than in any other item of family expense. Heads of families 
know well that the rate I have found to be the highest in the 
households selected as representative, viz., $275 per annum 
for each person is below, rather than above the average rate 
among families spending from three to five thousand dollirs 
per year. And yet it is true that the rate noted as that of 
family C, viz., $120 per annum, is ample to give sufficient and 
pleasing attire. Of course an abandonment would be re- 
quired of such articles of dress as are supposed, of them- 
selves, to confer social distinction, ¢. g., fine furs, India shaw!s, 
costly laces and expensive silks and millinery; but a lady may 
be satisfactorily robed and be neatly chausseé and gantée on 
one hundred and twenty dollars a year. 

It would not be within the scope of this article to go into 
further details on this point. The particulars will be easy 
when the men and women of society resolve to bring their 
expenses for dress down toa minimum. The items of ex- 
pense which to-day can be cut down most profitably for happi- 
ness are those of the table and of dress. The item of sun- 
dries, comprising the reserve for emergencies, ought certainly 
not to be retrenched. A margin, to go and come on, is an 


essential of pecuniary comfort. 
—C. S. Messinger. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 

The Waltham Free Press stands up for the women in this lively 
fashion: “ We hear men talk about the work their grandmothers 
did, as though the women of the present day did nothing. Bless 
you, gentlemen, the wives of nine out of ten laboring men work 
more hours per day than you do, and do far more than your grand- 
mothers thought of doing or could have done. The trouble is they 
are doing too much. They goto bed tired and wake up in the 
morning to get your breakfast unrefreshed.” 
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BACK DOOR ASTHETICISM. 

For CONSIDERATION IN THE FRONT PART OF THE HOUSE. 

T seems an odd subject to write about 
but why not discuss.one’s back door, 
or one’s neighbor’s, on paper as well 
as to think about it and talk about 
it to empty air. I am sure I do not 
mean to take back anything I have 
to say on this matter and perhaps it 
has puzzied some young house- 
keepers as it once did me, to keep 
the back door regions decently clean 
with an ill trained maid-of-all-work 
and no city swill wagon to come 

each morning to my relief. The poultry yard was quite a 

little distance from the kitchen porch in my western home 

and my remarkable “help” Ida-Lizy, by name insisted upon 
filling the pails brimming full, before taking them away to 
empty for cow or chickens, and then started off in a slattern- 
ly, over-burdened limp, leaving greasy pools to mark her 
trail, the whole length of my neat plank walks. Of course the 
grass was killed wherever the pails were accustomed to stand, 
so I had a triangle of broken stone railed in like a flower bed 
and having had new sod planted close about it, with a bright 
bed of common flowers, (of which Ida-Lizy was fond) on 
the other side of the walk, I watched the result. It took 
about ten days to fill the stony.triangle with dribblings of 
potato-skins, mop-shreds and untidy overflow of every kind 
and the new pails were unrecognizable from the sediment 
left clinging to them. On the other hand two of the plants 
had been killed by having hot dish water thrown out on them 
and despair filled my soul. Moving the waste water vat for 
wash and dish-water so far into the limits that Ida-Lizy could 
not throw water on the grass without passing it stopped that 
trouble, and a novel scheme born of my distraction finally 
triumphed over the nuisance of greasy pails, ruined grass- 
plats, and the torment of flies which sun and swill together 
seem to call about the back door in armies. First I asked 
my good natured colored man to get me a box about a foot 
deep, two feet wide and four feet long. With a little use of 
saw and ax this was done and being reversed over the spot 
that I consider most convenient for my structure, it was 
settled firmly in its place. To each corner I had a strong 
lath nailed, the back ones being lowered about twoinches. On 
their upper ends I tacked myself other laths, as Dolph was too 
clumsy about it, making a good framework for strong cords 
which I proceeded to string back and forth and up and down 
the sides. Then I went to work transplanting morning-glory 
roots, wild cucumbers and California pinks, all of which are 
rank growing vines requiring no care, except to protect other 

plants from their encroachment. To keep them in bounds, a 

narrow border, not more than four inches wide, was boarded 

in all about the foundation, and close to this the sod was 
planted, brought from stray corners of the lawn. The next 
move was to get some pails that could be easily scoured and 

would not hold the smells of the whole year’s refuse. A 

dealer in hardware helped me out here, who contributed two 

blasting powder cans. ‘These were given a pair of bails and 

a wooden handle at the tinners for fifteen cents apiece, and 

the remains of some green blind paint made them look 

xsthetically cool. A coat of green also covered my curious 
back-door structure and then I waited for the vines to grow ; 
without regard to various comments from the family on the 

“slop-arbor,” as it was derisively dubbed. The luxuriant habit 

of the vines transplanted was at once responsive to the rich 

soil in which they were set, and by June my “slop-arbor” was 
the envy of all my neighbors. The large green leaves shad- 


ing it all day long and concealing completely the contents, 
except from the front, while the novelty and the pretty sprays 
of flaunting blossoms all over the framework really shamed 
or inspired Ida-Lizy to keep the pails rinsed when emptied 
and the platform scrubbed with a broom when she did her 
back steps and porch each morning. The dread of having 
to attack it with a scrubbing-brush, also made her careful not 
to fill too full and the two tall sheet iron pails, with straight 
sides held more than she could find to fill them. It was such 
a relief to the eye after previous experiences of my own and 
my neighbor’s back doors in the country, that I hope some 
one else will try it. 

—Trebor Ohl. 
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HELPS TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
Kinps oF CAKE AND How ro MAKE THEM. 

Our Ellen has a rare nack at making light, delicate, p/ain 
cakes. She never follows the rules in the cooking books, as 
they invariably make cake too rich for our table,—where 
everything must be of the plainest. The following are some 
of her recipes: 


Snow CAKE.—The whites of two eggs well beaten, one cup of 
sugar, a cup and a half of cornstarch, half cup of water, a half tea- 
spoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful 
of flavoring ;—we prefer vanilla. Bake in a quick oven for half an 
hour. Sometimes more or less time is required. This makes a 
delicious cake. 


JELLY CAKE.—The yolks of two eggs, one cup of sugar, one and 
one-half of flour, a little more than one-half cup water, or milk, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. Bake 
in a large dripping pan. When taken from the oven turn the pan 
up-side down and the cake will come out. Spread on the jelly and 
roll while hot; or bake in thin, small cake tins, and spread be- 
tween them, and on top, chocolate prepared in this way: Take 
about four square inches of Baker’s chocolate and two-thirds of a 
cup of sugar; add a very little water and melt them thoroughly 
together. If you use too much water the chocolate will be sticky 
when cold, but the right quantity will make a smooth and suff- 
ciently hard paste. Must be applied very hot. Or, bake the cake 
in a long, deep pan, and when nearly cold spread over the top 
canned grapes, plums, or whatever you prefer ; over this spread the 
beaten whites of two eggs, with a tablespoonful or two of sugar added, 
and brown lightly in a hot oven. This makes a nice dessert. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE.—One cup of sugar and one egg stirred well 
together, a cup and a half of flour, a piece of butter half the size of 
an egg, two square inches of Baker’s chocolate. Melt the butter 
and chocolate together, and add them last of all. Use half a cup 
of water stirred in gradually, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
half a teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


BUTTERNUT CAKE.—One egg, one cup of sugar, and one cup of 
butternut meats, stirred well together; then add a cup and a half 
of flour, and stir in gradually a half cup of water with a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and one of soda. If you soak the butternut 
meats for an hour or two, the brown skin will slip off easily and 
leave them clean and white. They should be chopped fine after 
they are pealed. Measure them before they are chopped. 


ALMOND CAKE.—Half a cup of cornstarch, a cup and a quarter 
of flour, a cup of sugar, the whites of two eggs, half a cup of water, 
with a teaspoonful of extract of almonds, a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, and half a teaspoonful of soda in the water. The whites of 
the eggs should be well beaten, then the sugar and flour added 
and the water poured in gradually last of all. Bake for half an 
hour or more in a quick oven. 

BREAD AND FRvu1T DESSERT.—Heat currants, or any fruit you 
like (either fresh fruit or canned), boiling hot, have some thick 
slices of bread well buttered, put a slice of bread in the bottom of 
a deep dish and cover it well with the hot fruit, then add another 
slice of bread and another layer of fruit, until the dish is full, 


having fruit on top. Eat while hot or warm. 
—M. E. C. 
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OUR UTILITY BOX. 
“A Lonc WANT,” READILY SUPPLIED. 


T is not quite certain whether the 
House-mother originated our Util- 
ity-box, or whether she insensibly 
had caught the idea from some 
one else and appropriated it, or 
whether it grew—in response to a 
“long felt want ”’—and evolved it- 
self from a grimy receptacle for 
old papers, to the cushioned, cre- 
tonne-covered seat between the 
two windows in our dining-room. 
I incline to the evolution theory 
as most scientific. ‘The House- 
mother would probably disagree with me thete, and claim 
for herself the honor of inventing this most useful article of 
household furniture. She, dear soul, knows little and cares 
less about these new-fangled notions of evolution, or the 
origin of things—men, species or boxes—save what she has a 
direct hand in herself, and as she claims this particular box as 
the sole work of her own hands, and the outcome of her own 
taste and skill in combining the useful and the ornamental, so 
let it rest,—as all burning questions do rest mostly, each one 
firmly holding to her own opinion still. 


THE NEED OF IT. 


There had been a migration of the family, followed by the 
usual difficulties in fitting things into the new places, and the 
frequent shifting from this corner to that, or from this room 
to the other, of articles that seemed perversely determined 
not to let themselves settle in the new quarters. 

At last order grew out of chaos and the household ma- 
chinery began to move,—creakingly, at first, it must be owned, 
and with many an ominous jar, but it did move. “A place 
for everything and everything in its place,” is one of the 
family mottoes held to by the House-mother with all the ten- 
acity of a religious belief, so, when the oft-recurring question 
came from some irresolute, shiftless younger member, ** Where 
shall we put this or that?” the answer came sharp and de- 
cisive, “ Find a place for it, and keep it there!” Therefore, 
under the spur of this orderly, presiding spirit, most things 
did find their places, but not all staid there. 

“Where shall we fill the lamps?” was asked by Somebody 
one morning. 

“Why, in the kitchen, of course,” was the answer. So down 
stairs the lamps were carried, six, eight, or ten of them, 
as occasion demanded, and back again to their respective 
places. 

“Well!” quoth the Head-of-the-house loftily, as he sat eye- 
ing the weary procession of lamp-bearing virgins descending 
into the lower regions, “if 7 were manager here I would con- 
trive some way to lessen this labor of lamp filling. Why don’t 
you keep a can on this floor?” 

“ Where could it be kept?” 

“Where? Why, anywhere.” 

“Well, where?” insistently. 

“Why—I’d—keep it—behind a door, if there was no other 
place.” 

“Very likely you would.” 

“Well!” laying down his newspaper and giving his whole 
mind to the question, “ put it in that closet. It’s just the place 
for it.” 

Now that particular closet had been appropriated by Some- 
body as “ just the place” for sundry feminine belongings, and 
a quick protest followed this paternal suggestion. Neverthe- 
less one shelf was cleared for the obnoxious oil-can, and the 


head of the house settled back with the serene consciousness 
of superior wisdom, and even the most disaffected, acknow]- 
edged the saving of labor by the new arrangement. But after 
a few days there was a sniff every time the closet door was 
opened, and finally a more emphatic expression of disgust 
from Somebody. 

“Horrid old kerosene! 
just don’t want it here.” 

The House-mother deigned no reply to this, but grim deter- 
mination sat on her brow as she wended her way to the garret. 


It scents the whole closet, and [ 


THE BOX AND THE CONTENTS THEREOF. 

Not long after this the Box appeared in all its glory and 
pristine freshness, and these are the things the House-mother 
put in it: 

One small box, minus cover, holding oil can, lamp-scissors, 
and cloth; one nail-box with assortment of nails and tacks; 
one box containing large hammer, tack-hammer, screw-driver, 
gimlets, small saw and other implements of war too numerous 
to mention; one bundle of old papers; one bundle of cloths 
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for dusting and cleaning; one bundle of cotton and linen 
pieces (in case Somebody cuts her finger, as she is sure to clo 
if she meddles with edge tools) ; one roll old flannel; one bill 
twine ; one whisk broom. 

In course of time other articles found their way into this 
handy catch-all, but occasionally it was “ regulated” and kept 
to its legitimate purpose. Closed, it presents the appearance 
of a comfortable window seat, and never yet has the faintest 
odor betrayed its ignoble office to the keenest scent. 


HOW TO MAKE IT. 


First, get your box, which may vary in size to suit the place 
intended to fill. This is the measurement of ours: Three 
feet five inches long, fifteen inches wide, twelve inches high. 
Put hinges on the top for cover. Line the inside first, then 
cushion the top and cover the whole with whatever you wish. 
Finish the edge of cover with narrow pleating. On the inside 
of the cover can be fastened a shirred width of the lining, 
tacked at regular intervals to form pockets. If a box of this 
kind is needed for cloaks, dresses or skirts, it can be lined 
with quilted silesia with sachet-powder sprinkled in the cotton. 

P. S.—Somebody remarks that it might be well to say 
that a can of kerosene oil obviates the necessity of any other 


perfumery. 
—Harriet Trowbrid se. 
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LET US RETURN TO OUR MUTTON. 


MANY GOOD AND SUFFICIENT REASONS THEREFOR. 


HERE is nothing new under the 
sun,” except a Fagot Party. 
However, I think the following 
will be news to a great number 
of the readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING, as I have yet to see it 
mentioned in cook books and 
meet a housekeeper that would 
not smile when I talked mutton. 
You have, no doubt, in your 
family at least one member that 
will not eat mutton; the reason 
why? “It is strong, it tastes 
woolly.” Well, so it does, and 
no wonder; you have served the 
mutton with next year’s wool 
still on. Why? To flavor it? 
make it last longer?—it would 
in our home,—or because you 
R thought the butcher had already 
sheared the sheep? So he has, but you will find, on lifting 
the thin skin that is left on the meat, and giving it a slight 
jerk, that there is still a good fleece between it and the flesh. 
Carefully remove the skin, disturbing as little of the fat as 
possible. You may need a sharp knife to help. This opera- 
tion may be difficult at first, but in this “practice makes ”— 
well, perhaps not perfect—considerable easier if you have 
mutton as often as you surely will after trying the plan. 

Many realize that mutton is better for the boys and girls 
than beef, but do not insist on it being eaten. Fully sym- 
pathizing with them in their real dislike I think that if 
you do not prove you have a new meat, the evidence will be 
given it is almost as good as new. In our family of five, three 
adults and two children, we get between six and eight pounds 
of mutton for a roast, and have it served in some way for their 
dinners. The following are a few favorites: 


VENISON Mutron.—One cup cooking wine, one cup vinegar, 
one grated nutmeg; pour over a leg of mutton of six or eight 
pounds; let stay a couple of days, turning two or three times. 
Roast from one and one-quarter to one and one-half hours. Sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and flour; add a little hot water, baste every fif- 
teen minutes ; currant jelly sauce. 

PLAIN ROAST.—The direction for above recipe serve this, with 
gravy and currant jelly. 

STEWED MutrtTon.—One tablespoonful butter; heat in a skillet; 
add one-quarter onion, shredded, let it brown, then add tablespoon 
flour sprinkled in and allowed to brown, one pint boiling water and 
hat gravy you may have left; let boil up. Slice cold mutton thin, 


nbout ‘wo inches wide by three long, place in gravy and simmer 
en minutes. 


Mutron CREAM STEW.—Bones from an eight pound rib roast, 
ntwo quarts of cold water; boil two hours; fifteen minutes before 
erving add one-quarter cup rice; salt and pepper. Cut what meat 
you have into small squares, melt one tablespoonful butter, add 
four an’! brown; one cup water, boil up, put meat in and simmer, 
= ad! to soup; just before taking off, one good cup of cream or 
Ich mille. 

RaGovur OF MuTTon.—Heat four ounces of good fat, mix into 
‘tour ounces of flour and brown it; add four pounds of the scrag 
rid of mutton cut in small squares; cover with cold water, stir 
atil it boils; season with a tablespoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful 
‘pepper; simmer gently for two hours or until the meat is tender. 


MuTron Pre.—Line the sides of a meat dish; fill with the above, 
pt stewel cold mutton; season with a little fried onion if liked. 
Ve prefer potato paste for most meat pies, made as follows: ‘To 
ne cup mashed potatoes, one egg, well beaten, with a pinch of 


salt; mix well; dredge board and mixture with flour ; roll out thin. 
Of course you double the receipt for a large pie. 


PoTraTo PuFFs are good. Use any cold meats; cook and season; 
it must be cut fine; roll out paste, cut round with a saucer, place 
meat on one half, turn the other over, pinch neatly and fry a nice 
brown. 


BoILED Muttron.—Put a leg of mutton, weighing about six 
pounds, on the fire in enough boiling water to cover it; boil for ten 
minutes, skimming it often; season with a tablespoonful of salt, 
and simmer the meat until tender, about twenty minutes to each 
pound. Serve with caper sauce. 


BoILeD MuTTON OR LAMB is greatly improved if a half dozen 
whole cloves and two lengths of stick cinnamon broken in pieces, 
with a dash of red pepper, is added to the water when the salt is 
putin. If the meat is to be served cold, after the first meal, pour 
the seasoned water over it; in cold weather it jellies and makes a 
very nice addition to the meat. 


Mutton Brotu.—Take a pound and a half of fresh mutton, free 
from fat; cut into thin slices with a sharp knife; put into a sauce- 
pan, salt, pour over it one quart of cold water, let simmer for an 
hour, then boil an hour longer. Strain off the broth. Season with 
more salt if desired. 


Mutton Cuops.—Trim nearly all the fat from the chops, broil 
over a clear fire for about fifteen minutes ; turn frequently, and do 
not prick with a fork. Serve hot. Season with salt and pepper 
after they are cooked. 


CHROMSKIES.—Cold chicken, lamb or mutton can be used. Two 
cupfuls cold meat, one-half cupful ham, cut fine, one small onion, 
yolks of two eggs, are the necessary articles. Cut the onion fine, 
fry in astewpan with one and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter; when 
a deep yellow add two tablespoonfuls of flour, stir while browning, 
add one cupful of broth or water boiling; salt, a large pinch, and 
the well beaten yolks ; stir four or five minutes, add the meat, set 
away to get firm; cut in slices, dip in batter, and fry in plenty of 
hot fat, till golden brown. When there are only a few bits of meat, 
two or three cold potatoes, put some well clarified drippings into a 
skillet, cut the meat and potatoes into small dice, add salt and 
pepper, beat two or three eggs with as many tablespoonfuls of 
cream; pour over the meat; keep over the fire and stir constantly 
till eggs are cooked. Good for breakfast. 

CURRANT JELLY SAuCE.—Three tablespoonfuls butter, one 
onion, two tablespoonfuls vinegar, one-half cupful currant jelly, 
one tablespoonful flour, one pint stock, salt, pepper and celery salt, 
heat the butter, fry onion finely shredded, until golden; add flour, 
stir till brown; add stock or hot water, simmer twenty minutes, 
strain, add jelly and stir over the fire till melted. 

CAPER SAUCE.—One ounce of butter and one ounce of flour 
put in a saucepan over the fire, stir until smoothly melted ; gradu- 
ally pour in half a pint of boiling water, season with one teaspoon- 
ful salt, and a quarter saltspoonful of pepper, stir until the sauce 
coats the spoon when you lift it out; take from the fire, stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of small capers. 

CoLp SLAw.—Trim all loose leaves from a firm head of cab- 
bage, quarter and cut out hard core; cut in small slivers, place in 
a large saucepan, pour boiling salt water over it, leave on the stove 
while making the dressing: Two eggs well beaten, two tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, one of mustard, two of butter, one cupful of cream, and 
a dash of pepper. Drain all water from the cabbage, return to the 
pan on the stove, pour over it the dressing, mix thoroughly with a 
fork, then add a half cupful of vinegar remove from the fire, put in 
a cool place. The scalding cooks the dressing and in this way it 
penetrates the cabbage, which is not the case with cold slaw gen- 
erally. 

—Grace Nye Steiger. 


WHERE Can one dine in Paris? I do not know. There are per- 
haps a dozen private houses where you can dine delicately on real 
meat and fish, prepared according to the precepts of the classical 
French cuisine, but everybody cannot penetrate these sanctua- 
ries of art. The gourmet’s occupation is gone in Paris if he is 
condemned to eat in restaurants; he can rarely hope to dine; he 
must be content to absorb food simply in order to repair the 


waste of tissue.—Paris Correspondence of the London World. 
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WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN READ? 
AND WHO SHALL DECIDE THE QUESTION? 


YN 


HIS is a question that every mother should 
decide herself, and judge whether it is 
good or bad before the child reads the 
first line. Don’t say you’ve not time— 
fake the time to read a /arge share of the 
book, or glance over the paper, before it 
is laid on the table for public use. A 
quick, intelligent eye, and a mother’s eye, 
also, will do wonders in a turning over of 

leaves, reading here and there a few words, seeing if the lan- 
guage is pure, the style graceful, and the moral healthful. 
Much of harm is done to the young people by their reading 
sensational stories of the “blood and thunder” style, smug- 
gled in and read secretly, or in some cases, openly, in illus- 
trated weeklies, have caused many boys to rob and fly from 
their homes, seeking for “ worlds to conquer,” “ bringing up” 
in a police station and returned home. 

Much of the blame is to be traced to the mothers—too 
much indulgence from a mother has ruined more families 
than a father’s harshness—bad books, and bad companions 
being easy stepping stones to wickedness. A good mother 
will doa great deal towards forming her children’s character. 
The first few years they are wholly under her influence, and 
she is all tothem; then the school-life begins, and teacher 
and schoolmates broaden the view, but the mother must not 
relinquish her watchfulness but interest herself in their 
studies, plays, companions, and make herself necessary to 
their happiness. Keep hold of the children, don’t let them 
grow away from you. A mother should never grow old to 
her sons and daughters; be one of them and gain their con- 
fidence ; be their companion, even if you lose the acquaint- 
ance of some of your own age. Better make good men and 
women of your children than be a leader of fashion. But 
about the reading, “ What shall they read?” 

If possible, select the books, papers, etc., yourself. You 
can easily look over the book notices in a weekly, and this 
usually gives a tolerably fair criticism of scientific works, 
biographies, histories, and novels. Boys usually like tales of 
adventure, and in a reasonable amount they should be grati- 
fied, for what would a man be without bravery and courage. 
When my boys were at the age to be attracted to such read- 
ing, the principal of the grammar school they attended, put a 
list of books on the blackboard for the use of pupils as cared 
to profit by it. There was the War of the Rebellion, Life of 
Washington, and others I fail to remember, but various 
kinds, and for light reading, one or two of Scott’s and 
Dickens’s novels. I always felt grateful to him, and think the 
plan might be followed by the teachers. 

At the public libraries, sometimes an attendant will tell of 
a popular work, but that is not always safe to go by, as not 
always is a popular book a good one. You must find out 
about the books in your own way, but be sure to find out 
in someway. There are many books and papers in the world, 
some people say too many, but there’s more good ones than 
bad ones, and you must sift them out. Don’t trust the inno- 
cent child to do it for himself. If a home-life is what it 
should be, bad books and bad companions will not be there, 
and mother at home evenings will be friend and playmate to 
the boys and girls. By this I don’t mean they are to have no 
friends or mates, but you’ll see they will feel so proud of their 
mother they’ll bring them to see you, and you will be able to 
judge whether they are fit associates or not. In all this, re- 
member the mothers have the love of their children, the 
fathers, the respect, it is said, but let us have both. 

--Mrs. Frances C. Mixter. 


ETE CER ETE 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE COZY CORNER. 


[ Zu this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our reader 


and 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it 1 ay iy 


made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite ore 


pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general inter. 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘and 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 22. 
A RECIPE FOR WHIPPED CREAM. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will you please publish a recipe for making “ whipped cream?” 
Mrs. H. J. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Inquiry No. 23. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Miss Parloa please give to the readers of Goop Houser 


KEEPING her recipe for “ Sunshine cake ” in the May tst issue. 
A. R.W. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


Inquiry No. 24. 
HOW IS ALMOND PASTE PREPARED? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

WilL,you please inform the readers of GooD HOUSEKE«?ING 
what “ almond paste” is composed of and how it is prepared, sich as 
Catherine Owen speaks of in chapter 35 of “ Ten Dollars Enough?” 

A SUBSCRI‘ER. 


LAWRENCE, MASss. 


Inquiry No. 25. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Mrs. C. S. Fox in her article on “ Rugs,” in Goon H!ouse- 
KEEPING, No. 27, tell me what would be the length of Chenille rug, 
allowing one hundred and fifty yards for rug? RH. 

TURNERS FALLS, MAss. 


Inquiry No. 26. 
THE PURCHASING OF STORES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the excellent contributors of Goop Housrkeer- 
ING furnish directions regarding kitchen stores; as to what is 
best to purchase in the spring and those more necessary in tive fall 
and winter. Mrs. J. T. D. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inquiry No. 27. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one through Goop HOUSEKEEPING kindly tll me 
how to wash gentlemen’s white flannel tennis shirts and trowsers 
so as to prevent their becoming thick and shrinking? 

JENNIE WREN. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


POEM IDENTIFIED, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your magazine of April 17th, 1886, is a piece entitle’ “But 
One Pair of Stockings "—unidentified. The author lived in this 
town but is now dead. She was the wife of the editor of the 
Washington Press—Mrs. H. A. Burrell. Mrs. A. !TH. 

WASHINGTON, IOWA. 


HOW TO USE DRIED FRUIT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I trust the following may be a satisfactory reply to Inquiries Nos. 
20 and 21 in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING No. 27: 

The evaporated dried fruit is excellent if merely swelled in cold 
water till it looks like fresh fruit, then stew gently, and use a 
if it were fresh, adding a little lemon juice if at all flat in flavor 
Ordinary dried fruit, however, requires more management to make 
it satisfactory. It should be thoroughly washed and when per 
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fectly clean put to steep at the back of the range in cold water, till 
it has become plump. This may take three or four hours; then 
draw the saucepan forward. If they have absorbed nearly all the 
water add enough to cover the fruit, then stew it without sugar, 
until it would rub through a colander,—not longer,—sweeten to 
taste, and use the juice of half a lemon to each quart. It is a good 
plan in summer to remember the winter wants, and when canning 
to carcfully save any spare syrup you may have, to use in stewing 
dried ‘ruits in winter; stewed dried peaches with a cup of the 
syrup ‘eft from canning will be greatly improved. Dried prunes 
and cherries are delicious with a little ordinary claret, home-made 
wine or even hard cider added while cooking. If you have abund- 
ance o! jelly, red currant, or blackberry added to dark fruit, and 
apple or peach to light make a very superior sauce, but it is a 
waste of labor to use jelly for the purpose, and the suggestion 
is only offered for occasions when you may wish to put preserves 
on your table and cannot. Dried fruit so treated will supply 
the emergency. 

If croquettes are of the right consistency, that is to say, very 
creamy and soft inside, they will shrink somewhat as they cool, al- 
though by making them very smad/ this is to some extent avoided. 
They will be quite palatable warmed over; in fact very good 
eating. but they will not look so well; this applies to croquettes of 
any kind, but lobster cz¢/e¢s may very well be made hot in the oven. 
The mixture is the same as for croquettes, but as they are only made 
an inc!) thick and flat—the shape of a little lamb chop—they do not 
collapse as the croquettes are apt todo. I would suggest where 
itis desirable to cook them several hours before they are needed 
that r7ysoles would be preferable, these being actually croquettes 
enveloped in fine paste rolled very thin. The paste forms a crisp 
shell, which will not shrink. They are quite as desirable for an 
evening party as croquettes. Either should be served hot, gar- 
nished with parsley. They are very palatable cold, but it is not usual 
to serve them so. CATHERINE OWEN. 


ROSE LEAF PREPARATIONS. 
SEVERAL RECIPES. 
No. 1. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Dear Sir:—In Goop HOUSEKEEPING for May 15th, “A Sub- 
scriber” asks for a recipe for preparing rose leaves for a “ Pot 


Pourri” jar. I hope the following recipe, which I tried last sum- 
mer, successfully, may be of use. 


Por PouRRI.—One-half peck rose leaves. Place alternate layers of salt 
and rose leaves ina bowl. Cover with salt; using in all about a pint of 
salt. Keep about five days, turning twice daily. Add three ounces best 
allspice, coarsely powdered, and one ounce of stick cinnamon, and let it 
stand one week longer, turning daily. Then put into permanent jar one 
ounce of allspice, adding the stock of rose leaves and salt, alternately 
with a mixture of half a pound of freshly dried lavender blossoms, 
one ounce of bruised cloves, one ounce stick cinnamon, one coarsely 
powdered nutmeg, half a cup of ginger root, thinly sliced, half ounce of 
anise secd, ten grains finest Canton musk, two ounces orris root, sliced; 
mix these ingredients well together. When the jar is half full add part 
ofa bottle of Florida water, one ounce each of the following essential oils : 
Rose geranium, jessamine, lavender, lemon, verbena, musk, rosemary, 
bergamot and violet. Add also cologne and rose water, orange and 
lemon peel, dried flowers, clove pinks, genanium leaves, tuberoses, etc. 
Add each season fresh rose leaves, salt and allspice. Keep closed. 


J. B. 


BRYN Mawr, Pa. 


No. 2. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
In your number of May 15th a subscriber asks for a recipe for 


preparing rose leaves for a pot pourri jar. The following is one 
which I have used with great success : 


Por PourRI.—Half a peck of rose leaves,—one handful of salt to three 
ot leaves; let it remain five days, stirring and turning twice a day, 
and then add three ounces of bruised or coarsely powdered allspice, one 
ounce of bruised stick cinnamon; this forms the stock. Allow it to 
Tmain a week, turning daily from bottom to top. Then add to this one 
ounce alispice, one ounce cloves, one ounce cinnamon, two nutmegs, all 
coarsely powdered, one-half ounce anise seed, ten grains finest musk, 
one-half pound freshly dried lavender flowers, two ounces of powdered 


geranium, one-fourth ounce oil of lavender flowers, one-fourth ounce oil 
of lemon, one-half dram oil of musk, ten drops oil of neroli, five drops 
oil of patchouly, one-fourth dram oil of rosemary, one-fourth ounce oil of 
violet. The following waters are very nice: Citronella of rose, lavender 
Florida, magnolia, California added from time to time, also any sweet 
extracts and good cologne, rose or orange water, orange and lemon peel, 
and freshly dried flowers, as violets, clove pinks, tuberoses, and any 
highly-scented varieties should be added from year to year in their 
season. Fresh rose leaves, salt and allspice must be added when 
convenient in the rose season. Shake and stir the jar once or twice a 
week, and open on/y during the daily odorizing of the apartments. Car- 
away, fennel and cardamom seeds, bruised, and sal volatile, make 
pleasant additions. Satchet powders of different kinds are excellent. 


Ss. 1. 
Morristown, \. J. 


Nos. 3 & 4. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


A subscriber has just read in the “ Cozy Corner, inquiry meet- 
ing,” in the May number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a question 
(No. 18.) from Orange, N. J., fora Pot Pourri. The interested sub- 
scriber incloses two recipes given to her in England. The wet 
pot pourri she tried last summer and it proved very successful. 


Any chemist would prepare the ingredients at small expense and 
trouble. 


Dry Por Pourri.—Dry the rose leaves in the sun; then add two drams 
of spikenard, one dram of Benjamin, one-fourth dram of cloves and orris 
root, three grains of musk, one-half dram of Sal Prunella. Break the 
greens a little and mix them well with the rose leaves. 

Wert Por Pourrt.—First, have a large stone jar with a lid, into which 
throw rose leaves fresh from the bushes. Between every layer throw a 
large spoonful of bag salt, roughly pounded. Each day when you add 
more flowers, stir with a wooden spoon. After one month the curing 
will be complete. Transfer the mass to a china jar, and spices added, 
any liquid remaining to be poured away, but the mass left wet. The 
spices are: One-half ounce of cloves, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one 
ounce allspice, one ounce gum storax, one ounce orris root, one dozen 
grains of musk, a few sage leaves and some lavender cut small, two 
drams of spikenard, all roughly powdered and thrown in with the leaves 
and well mixed. 


SALT RAISING BREAD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


Enclosed find our recipe for Salt Raising Bread; sent in answer 
to “An Admirer” from Lexington, Ky., in No. 10 of your maga- 
zine. We find many very good suggestions in your magazine. 

SALT RAIsING BREAD.—Heat half a pint of fresh milk “‘just to the 
boil,’”’ pour it over a couple of tablespoonfuls of sifted corn meal ina 
small bowl; beat hard a few times. Cover, in winter, with a saucer ; set 
ina warm place. I put mine in a large stone crock, cover all with a tin 
lid and set over or near the furnace register over night. In summer we 
wrap the bowl up in a large towel and leave in the warming oven of the 
range over night. In the morning put a teaspoonful of salt and two of 
granulated sugar in the mush, which will be very light; beat all well 
together. Have a small stone jar holding little more than a quart; put 
it half full of warm milk (part water will do if milk is scarce, but is not 
so good), put the meal in this, thicken with sifted flour until about like 
sponge cake batter; then set this jar in an iron kettle partly filled with 
very warm but not scalding-hot water, sufficient to come up as high as 
the mixture is in the jar; set this on a chair near the stove, out of 
drafts, with a lid over the kettle only. Keep the teakettle full of hot 
water and from time to time fill up the kettle to top of the jar, so keep- 
ing the water the same temperature all the time. Usually our “ yeast” 
is ready to make up in a couple of hours, sometimes more, sometimes 
less than that. Get ready a pan of flour, well sifted, and about a table- 
spoonful of butter which must be well rubbed with the flour ; lard can be 
used but we never do use it; and when the “rising” is just ready to run 
over pour it in with the flour; rinse the jar out with warm milk, which 
add to the rising, mix all together, adding as much milk and flour as is 
needed to make the desired quantity of bread. It seems this quantity of 
rising will make three loaves or six equally as well. Unlike yeast it is 
not strong tasted or smelling either only when something is not right. 
Mix up well in the pan and leave there to rise again, putting in a warm 
place. When light work down and into loaves; put in the pans, grease 
with melted butter over the top, or not, as you like, let rise, then bake. 
When done wrap in a bread cloth and cool as other bread. This 
requires very little kneading, just sufficient to mix all ingredients 
smoothly together. “ BAKER.” 


Oris root, one-half ounce oil of jasmine, one-fourth ounce oil of rose 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Birs OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


Asparagus was originally a wild seacoast plant, and is a native 
of Great Britain. 

The most cooling drink, if one will wait for five minutes for the 
effect, is said to be hot tea. 


Of all work, says Dio Lewis, brain work is the most healthful, 
and conduces most to longevity. 


To stone raisins easily, pour boiling water over them and drain 
it off. This loosens them, and they come out with ease. 


Before the middle of the seventeenth century tea was not used in 
England, and was entirely unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 


It only remains now for the servant girls to organize the order of 
the Maids of Labor, and to strike—consternation into the hearts of 
their mistresses. 

The banana has become the king of fruits in America, and has 
displaced both the orange and apple in popular esteem.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


If applied immediately, powdered starch is said to take out many 
kinds of fruit stains on table linen. It must be left on the stained 
spot for a few hours, until it absorbs the stain. 


Miss. Parloa has extended her missionary labors to Savannah, 
Ga., but says she discovers that the Southern women are better 
cooks than the women of the North. As she phrases it, they are 
better “fancy cooks.” 

Butter, butter, nice and fair, 
How I wonder what you are; 
Are you really what you seem? 
Were you made of grease or cream? 
—Drovers’ Journal. 


Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, the only female lawyer in Pennsylvania, 
was recently admitted to practice by the Supreme Court. Over 50 
women have been admitted to bar in the United States, and are 
engaged in practice or some kind of lawyers’ work. The first ad- 
mission of a woman was in Iowa, in 1869. 


The capacity of the human stomach and intestines to bear abuse 
is evidenced by the fact (mentioned in the Medical Press and Cir- 
cular, Jan., 1875) that an insane patient who died at the Prestwich 
asylum had in his abdominal cavity eighteen hundred and forty-one 
foreign substances, including nails, tacks, géass, pebbles, hair, etc. 
The weight of this heterogeneous mass was eleven pounds and 
ten ounces. 


The last use for a palm-leaf fan is to cover it with plush, bordered 
with gold braid, and in the center to fasten a photograph edged 
with the gold braid. It should be laid on cornerwise. Another 
use for one of these fans is to gild it and fasten on it a pretty bag 
of plush or silk. If the bag is of pasteboard, covered, it makes a 
very pretty wall pocket for papers, fancy cards, photographs, etc. ; 
without the stiffening it is nice for a dust-rag bag. 


A correspondent, who pretends to know something about Jay 
Gould’s household, says that the butler receives $1,000 a year; 
butler’s assistant, $400;: Mr. Gould’s valet, $600; head cook and 
assistant, $1,500; and housekeeper, $1,000 a year. Two laundresses, 
two chambermaids, a parlor maid, two waiting maids, two lady’s 
maids and two kitchen girls are paid from $15 to $20 each per 
month. The food in the servants’ hall is entirely different from 
that of the family table. 


The eleven day nurseries of New York assist poor women who 
work for a livelihood away from home, by relieving them of the 
care of their very young children while they are at work. * In a 
nursery conducted on the French plan, the only days when it is 
closed are Sundays and legal holidays. The weekly charge is 31 
cents. Between 11.30 and noon, each child gets a bowl of good, 
nourishing soup, such as the French understand so well how to 
make, and bread with it, and the children get a lunch again before 
leaving. 

One may praise one’s food nowadays, if one may not scold about 
it in earnest, and this is a long step in advance of the day when the 
most delicate omelettes and truffles and salads and creams disap- 
peared solemnly at a lunch party, without any one’s daring to lift 


up a voice to say she liked this or that. Part of this is ow ug tp 
the way girls have taken up cooking in the best homes duri ¢ th 
last five years. It would be beyond human nature, and doul) y jm. 
possible to girl nature, to sit in calm, unreferring contemplai on oj 
chocolate or cakes of one’s own making.—Boston Record. 


Mr. Gould paid $100,000 for his steam yacht “ Atalanta,” ind to 
run the same costs him $750 a month for wages, $200 a mor ‘h for 
coal, repairs, etc., and $800 a month for general expenses wi en he 
is aboard with his family. Besides the fifteen sailors ar| fiye 
officers forming the crew, there are four cooks and a baker at 4 
a month each, with two waiters, a valet, a lady’s maid and a parlor 
maid. There are separate dining saloons in the yacht fir the 
family, the officers, and the servants and sailors. Break «ast js 
served from 6 to 11, luncheon at 2, tea and ices at 4, and dinner ats, 

There is a fashionable boarding school in New York whicre the 
“young ladies” are taught to enter and get out of a carriage. 4 
vehicle with the proper pedal arrangements for this sort of ex«rcise, 
which determines a lady’s breeding and claim to social position, js 
kept in the backyard of the educational establishment, anc there 
the “carriage classes” are put through the most arduous tr:ining, 
Another accomplishment, peculiar to this gilt-edged acadeiny, js 
learning to eat asparagus, oranges, grapes and other juicy and un. 
manageable viands, in a style that shall represent the perfec: ion of 
table manners. 

I once dined off young monkey, which is something like rabbit, 
but immeasurably superior toit. Traveling in the wilds of A:erica, 
I lived for some time on bear meat, which is excellent, anc once 
the entire rations for the day for four of us consisted of a jay,a 
magpie, and a woodpecker. During the last days of the siege of 
Paris I tried the dainties which were then in vogue, but they were 
so far disguised by the exercise of culinary skill that they al! tasted 
very good. It requires a little practice to recognize at once the 
difference between dog, cat, and rat, if they are all prepared with 
equal care and delicacy.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“T venture the statement that the cause of one-fourth the cases 
of disordered digestion in fashionable life,” writes Dr. George bi, 
Fowler, in the Journal of Reconstructives, “is a lack of sutiicient 
water in the dietary. It has become customary with men ‘o sul 
stitute at their meals wines and liquors, and women, if they do not 
indulge in these, draw the line at a few sips of ice water, ! caring, 
as they say, that water freely indulged in will produce obesity. or, 
by diluting the digestive fluids, induce dyspepsia. I am aware that 
such doctrines have been promulgated by high authorities, |ut am 
nevertheless firmly convinced that they are pernicious fallacies.” 

Ata luncheon party given by Mrs. Manning, wife of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the courses were as follows: 

Little neck clams. 
Bouillon in cups. 
Creamed lobster and fish. 
Venison, stuffed eggs. 
Chicken bread. 
Celery and lobster salad. 
Roman punch. 
Quail, water cress salad. 
Cheese straws. 
Bavarian cream. 
Ices. 

Fruits. 

Coffee. 

Since the reign of bric-a-brac set in, we have professiona| dusters 
in the cities. It should be comparatively simple to introc ice als 
professional menders. Perhaps a difficulty would arise as ! 
amount of payment, since the women who mend for their ‘amilit 
do not roll in wealth, and even fifty cents a day might seem (0 them 
extravagance. And the sewing-woman who drags her life out 0 
the same sum, boarding herself, would probably scorn less. 5 
once given her patrons, she might find her life both easier 4 
more healthful; and the tired house-mothers, seeing the «conom) 
and the relief, would wonder why they did not do it before. Une 
the present system the thrifty women fret and tire themselves 0v¢ 
the endless task; the sentimentally philanthropic and the « nthrilt 
give away, to the increase of poverty often; and the old cl? 
men profit by the improvidence of the bachelors and hus! ands 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


Horyoke, MAss., AND NEW YorK CITY, JUNE 12, 1886. 


\ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
| ditor of HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

rhis issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 

vited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cally reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
ton, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 

: or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
‘ews Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filed. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
‘News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News - 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NoW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goopv HOuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 
That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 
That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 
That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 
That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-accepltance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


INDIVIDUALITY IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


We want to plead for individuality in housekeeping. There 
ought to be variations from the common type among the people 
who are not complete slaves to imitation. They ought to show in 
their homes some traces of personality that shall distinguish them 
from the common run of humanity, something original enough to 
fix upon the members of the home the suspicion of some indepen- 
dent thought. When a stranger enters such a home he is im- 
pressed with this attention to detail out of the usual form, and at 
once connects it with the inmates, or more likely with the house- 
keeper herself, and the originality, if it be not wanting in fitness or 
taste, strikes him pleasantly and gives him a good opinion of the 
family. 

A want of domestic individuality characterizes all the lower 
races; among them housekeeping is carried on obedient to one 
common form, in which marked change in any one case would ex- 
pose the author of it to ridicule and the disapprobation of the 
whole community. People who are poverty-stricken are of neces- 
sity driven toa simple form of keeping house, but among those 
who have the means there is no reason but that of incompetence 
which is a sufficient excuse for failure to diversify housekeeping. 
We use this word most comprehensively. The Southerners and 
Western people who live on corn and bacon would have to plead 
guilty to a great lack of variety in their food. The dwelling house 
architecture that one sees in many a region of the country is as 
monotonous as that of the dwelling houses of the operatives in 
a factory village. An unpleasant sameness in many places is 
found in dress, in home interiors and in the general order of con- 
duct about the home. Of course, it is recognized that the frame- 
work of all this must be the same among a people living in sub- 
stantially the same conditions; what it is desirable to see, and this 
is possible, are signs of individuality cropping out of this common 
groundwork something to show that the household affairs of the 
new generations are not exact copies of the old and that those of 
each family are not exactly patterned upon those of the others 
with whom it comes in contact. Happily distinct changes are 
taking place from generation to generation in many parts of the 
country, probably most conspicuously so in New England and 
next in degree in the most prosperous places in the older parts of 
the West; but the housekeeping in each region is still too imita- 
tive and lacks individuality. 

Nowhere in the country where wealth abounds is this so con- 
spicuous as in New York. The people there live in houses that 
look alike and that are almost exactly alike in the interior arrange- 
ments. It seems as if one architect had made one untasteful plan 
and every builder in the city had used it. The consequence is 
that the domestic architecture of the city is tiresome in its simi- 
larity and plainness. The monotony of the interiors would be as 
great, were not art often called upon to be lavish in somewhat re- 
lieving it with furnishings of beauty. Asa resident of New York 
who is quoted in the Sum, says of them, the people of the city 
“are like a lot of sheep.” In place of the excellent English idiom 
that one hears in New England, there is a united haste to adopt 
the slang of the last play and to slide the letter R; and people in 
other cities are sinners in the latter respect. In New York the 
clothing is of the same materials and pattern, the beards upon 
men’s faces were run through the same mould, a new freak in dress 
or action goes through the city like a prairie fire, until it becomes 
extinct among the poorer classes and in all that they do the imita- 
tive disposition of New York people is a study. Sheep are loth to 
cross a stream, even as small as a little brook, and the Mexican 
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shepard sometimes has a goat in his flock, for this animal will 
cross without ado and the sheep are then so anxious to follow that 
they can hardly be stopped. Some communities, and we take 
New York asa conspicuous sample, need only a goat to display 
an incessant series of stampedes. 
_ It is for want of sympathy with this that the banishment of the 
goat from housekeeping is urged. Progressive civilization must 
go beyond the Chinese who are stationary in the imitative stage. 
It must go beyond socialism, which cuts humanity to every detail 
upon one pattern. It must display itself, so faras the home is 
concerned, in endless forms of variety—variety in dwelling house 
architecture, in the arrangement and composition of the home in- 
terior, in the range of diet, in the cooking, in the dress, and in all 
things permitted, and that are advisable to be done about the home. 


THE SUFFERING OF SHY OHILDREN. 

Pity the sufferings of shy children; stand between these little 
ones and the people who unthinkingly or cruelly inflict pain upon 
these tender souls. Why outrage a child’s faith in nature, human 
and material, if he has such faith, or prevent his acquiring it, by 
taking advantage of his shyness and want of self-confidence ? Why 
fill him with distrust, with fear, with terror? Why convert the 
world that should be beautiful to him, into one that is to be 
dreaded? If the person who does these things is anything short of 
a brute, he is still guilty of a serious offense that no carelessness 
can excuse. 

Courage and confidence should be stimulated in a child who is 
shy. He should be taught to believe that his extreme distrust is 
ill-founded, by showing him the source of his error. A happy life 
will then be opened to him, where all before was desolate. But to 
intensify this shyness is an easy matter, and many children have 
been made to suffer the pangs of a miserable existence through 
scaring, terrifying and various impositions upon their weakness. 
Ifachild is bashed at the presence of a stranger, confidence in 
himself and the stranger also can be awakened by treating the 
child with considerate regard for his feelings and by a gentle 
pressure behind him that shall force him to overcome them. But 
to expose the infirmity and laugh at it in ridicule, increase the pain 
and make the cure all the more difficult, so that the sufferer must 
undergo additional pains when he grows up and must overcome 
them the best he may in his unavoidable contact with the world. 

What a gratifying thing it must be to scare a child—to fill his 
heart with hobgoblins, to people the darkness with monsters, to 
manufacture surroundings that incessantly menace harm. This 
would be amusement to the savage who burns his captives at the 
stake, but to the person living in this nineteenth century of civili- 
zation, it should be as repulsive as savagery itself. How pleasing 
an act it must be to frighten a child to death, as is now and then 
done, or to scare the little one till he stands transfixed with terror 
and trembling in agony. 

Strengthen shy children to bear their misfortune and to over- 
come it; do not subject them to ridicule or fear. They can be led 
out of the manifold unhappiness arising from shyness, by strength- 
ening each cautious step until familiarity makes it permanent ; and 
so, a little at atime, they can be advanced in confidence and 
courage until they dare to look about them without fear of failure 
or harm. The impressions of childhood are often almost inerad- 
icable; people should take care, then, that those impressions 
shall be true, hopeful, giving self-confidence and courage to those 


enduring and more painful than the latter. It is just as inalienabl 
a right that one’s feelings shall not be outraged as that his bodil;, 
liberty shall not be abridged, and the shy child demands immunity 
and protection from those who outrage this right by making him « 
victim of his shyness. 


INSPIRATION. 

“The charm of the best courages,” says Emerson, “is that they 
are inventions, inspirations, flashes of genius.” Is not this th 
charm of all our best doings? Doubtless there is a certain powe: 
in humdrum plodding; happily for most of us this humdrum world. 
the greater number of our daily duties can be fairly well performec 
without much enthusiasm. But what a difference, not only in the 
pleasure of the doing, but in the beauty of the things done, that 
are done in our “higher moods!” How they affect the lives 
around us! 

Is it so difficult to keep up to the higher mood? How is it when 
the doors and windows of the soul are thrown open, for the ex- 
hilarating influences of the outer world to pour in? “ Inspira- 
tions,”—what are they but a breathing in of something external to 
one’s self? “ Flashes of genius,”—whence do they come? 

One kneels before the fireplace, trying to coax a blaze. The 
wood is all piled up. The embers crossed, the glowing coals 
beneath and yet no sign of flame; only thick volumes of smoke 
clogging and stifling. A touch is brought from without,—a single 
breath from the bellows, a tiny scrap of paper thrust between the 
coals; and lo! the blaze leaps up and flashes along the pile, far 
beyond the point of the enkindling influence. It is these touches 
from without that women need in their lives. Home duties lie so 
close around them; they clog and stifle so; how shall the life en- 
kindle into brightness? Some external influence must come to 
them: a book, the conversation of not too intimate a friend, a con- 
cert, a social evening; best of alla walk in the pure air, with heart 
and mind laid open to “all the mighty ravishment of spring.” For 
then comes the “higher mood;” when the fresh breezes of the 
outer world blow in. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, published every other week is an ex- 
cellent magazine. The housekeepers justly prize it.—Lewéston 
(Me.) Journal. 


Goop HoUuSEKEEPING, published every other week, is a maga- 
zine which ought to find its way into all homes upward and on- 
ward or vice versa as both seems to be its motto.—d/7/waukee 
(Wis.) Sunday Telegraph. 


Nothing seems surer of success than a good periodical which 
makes ordinary home-life its especial care,—such as Good House- 
keeping, published at Holyoke, Mass., and New York city, which 
now begins its second year and its third volume, having met 
general approbation and generous prosperity, and deserved its 
luck by a clear perception of the wants of the people,—of “ The 
Homes of the World,” as it claims on the title-page.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, May 23, 1886. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the name and aim of one of the hand- 
somest and best edited publications in the country. It is a semi- 
monthly, just beginning its second year and although it began life 
with many friends it has gained thousands for one through the 
twenty-seven numbers issued. There could be no more welcome 
visitor in any home and those without it miss a great deal that goes 
to make life pleasant. It is the true housewife’s ideal journal, 


who need it. There can be assault and battery against the feel- 
ings as well as against the body, and the former offense is more | 


with its practical plans and suggestions for comfort and better re- 
sults in every department of the home. May it flourish as long as 
there are homes to brighten.— Northville (Dak.) Advance. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


MOTHER’S WORK. 
I. 


Baking, stewing, and brewing, 
Roasting, frying, and boiling, 
Sweeping, dusting, and cleaning, 
Washing, starching, and ir’ning, 
Ripping, turning, and mending, 
Cutting, basting, and stitching, 
Making the old like new: 
Shoestrings to lace, 
Faces to wash, 
Buttons to sew, 
And the like of such; 
Stockings to darn 
While the children play, 
Stories to tell, 
Tears wipe away, 
Making them happy 
The livelong day: 
i: is ever thus from morn till night; 
\Vho says that a mother’s work is light? 


II. 


At evening, four 

Four little forms in white ; 

Prayers all said, 

And the last good night, 

Tucking them safe 

In each downy bed, 

Silently asking 

O’er each head, 

That the dear Father 

In heaven will keep 

Safe all my darlings, 

Awake or asleep. 
Then I think the old adage true ever will prove: 
“It is easy to labor for those that we love.” 


III. 


Ah me! dear me! I often say, 
As I hang the tumbled clothes away ; 
And the tear drops start 
While my burdened heart 

Aches for the mother across the way. 
Where, oh, where are 
Her nestlings flown? 
All, all are gone, 
Save one alone! 
Folded their garments 
With tenderest care, 
Unpressed the pillow 
And vacant the chair. 
No ribbons to tie, 
No faces to wash, 
No hair all awry; 
No merry voices 
To hush into rest; 
God save them! 
He took them, 
And He knoweth best ! 

But ah! the heart anguish! the tears that fall! 
This mother’s work is the hardest of all! 
—Philadelphia Sunday Republic, 


MY LADY DISDAIN. 


“ What, my dear Lady Disdain, are you still living?” 
—Shakespeare. 
She’s a sweet little damsel of twenty, 
A mixture of sadness and fun, 
Of lovers I know she has plenty, 
This sorrowful rhymer is one. 
If only on me she’d take pity, 
My highest delight I’d attain, 
For I’m but a clerk in the city ; 


And she is—my Lady Disdain. 


I know very well she’s above me, 
As far as the sun or the moon; 

To think such an angel could love me, 
Would be far too much of a boon. 

If I wrote an amorous ditty, 

She’d burn it I know in a flame; 

For I’m but a clerk in the city, 

And she is—my Lady Disdain. 


I dream of her while I am writing, 

Or poring o’er some legal flaw; 

My future career she is blighting, 

I love her instead of the law: 

No knowledge from Coke or from Chitty, 
This rhymer is able to gain; 

For I’m but a clerk in the city, 

And she is—my Lady Disdain. 


Alas! if I only had money, 

A couple of thousand a year; 

To me she’d be sweeter than honey, 
Nor think that my manners were queer ; 
If I were but handsome and witty, 
Beside her I’d always remain, 

But I’m but a clerk in the city, 

And she is—my Lady Disdain. 


I know this sweet dreaming is idle, 
Her beauty I never can claim, 
The bells ring aloud for her bridal, 
With one who has riches and fame; 
But she is so dainty and pretty, 
That queen of my heart she must reign, 
Tho’ I’m but a clerk in the city, 
And she is—my Lady Disdain. 
—F. W. Hume. 


GRANDFATHER'S PET. 


This is the room where she slept, 
Only a year ago— 
Quiet and carefully swept, 
Blinds and curtains like snow. 
There by the bed in the dusky gloom 
She would kneel with her tiny clasped hands, 
and pray; 
Here is the little white rose of a room, 
With the fragrance fled away. 


Nelly, grandfather’s pet, 
With her wise little face— 

I seem to hear her yet 
Singing about the place ; 

But the crowds roll on, and the streets are 

drear, 

And the world seems hard with a bitter doom, 

And Nelly is singing elsewhere—and here 
Is the little white rose of a room. 


Why, if she stood just there, 
As she used to do, 
With her long, light, yellow hair, 
And her eyes of blue— 
If she stood, I say, at the edge of the bed, 
And ran to my side with a living touch, 
Though I know she is quiet, and buried, and 
dead, 
I should not wonder much; 


For she was so young, you know— 
Only seven years old; 
And she loved me, loved me so, 
Though I was gray and old; 
And her face was so wise and so sweet to see, 
And it still looked living when she lay dead, 
And she used to plead for mother and me 
By the side of that very bed! 


I wonder now if she 
Knows I am standing here, 
Feeling, wherever she be, 


It cannot be that she sleeps too sound, 
Still in her little nightgown drest, 
Not to hear my footsteps’ sound 

In the room where she used to rest. 


I have felt hard fortune’s stings, 
And battled in doubt and strife, 
And never thought much of things 
Beyond this human life ; 
But I cannot think that my darling died 
Like great, strong men, with their prayers 
untrue— 
Nay! rather she sits at God’s own side, 
And sings as she used to do! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
Some day, 

When others braid your thick brown hair, 
And drape your form in silk and lace, 
When others call you “ dear” and “fair,” 

And hold your hand and kiss your face, 
You’ll not forget that far above 
All others is a mother’s love. 


Some day, 
When you must feel love’s heavy loss, 
You will remember other years, 
When I, too, bent beneath the cross, 
And mix my memory with thy tears. 
In such dark hours be not afraid ; 
Within their shadows I have prayed. 


Some day, 
A flower, a song, a word, maybe 
A link between us, strong and sweet; 
And then, dear child, remember me ! 
And let your heart to “ mother” beat. 
My love is with you everywhere; 
You cannot get beyond my prayer. 


Some day— 

At longest it cannot be long— 

I shall with glad impatience wait, 
Amid the glory and the song, 

For you before the golden gate, 
After earth’s parting and earth’s pain, 
Never to part! never again! 

— Unidentified. 


GRANDMOTHER SEES. 


Grandmother’s knitting has lost its charm; 
Unheeded it lies in her ample lap, 

While the sunset’s crimson, soft and warm, 
Touches the frills of her snowy cap. 


She is gazing on two beside the bars, 
Under the maple,—whao little care 

For the growing dusk, or the rising stars, 
Or the hint of frost in the autumn air. 


One is a slender slip of a girl, 
And one a man in the pride of youth,— 
The maiden pure as the purest pearl, 
The lover strong in his steadfast truth. 


“Sweet, my own, as a rose of June,” 
He says full low o’er the golden head. 

It would sound to her like a dear 6ld tune, 
Could grandmother hear the soft words said. 


For it seems but a little while ago 
Since under the maple, beside the bars, 
She stood a girl while the sunset’s glow 
Melted away ’mid the evening stars. 


And little you dream how fond a prayer 
Goes up to God through his silver stars, 
From the aged woman gazing there, 
For the two who linger beside the bars. 


We hold the place so dear? 


—Margaret Sangster. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The stock of summer provisions is abundant and New York markets 
were never seen to better advantage. Fish benches are garnished with 
coils of dripping sea-weed, on which is laid the red-fleshed salmon, silvery- 
scaled shad, and brilliantly freckled trout. Milk veal, spring lamb, 
plump sweetbreads, and prime little roasting pigs, are among meat deli- 
cacies. Long Island vegetables, of which Oyster Bay asparagus is now 
the favorite variety, are fast superseding southern greens. Fall grass 
butter and pyramids of eggs cover the counters of the ‘‘country” de- 
partments of the markets. California fruits—cherries and apricots—are 
rivaling the yield of hot houses. New Jersey strawberries are just put- 
ting in an appearance. 

FISH. 

Restigouche salmon weighing 15 and 16 pounds cost 50 cents a pound. 
There are also salmon from the Penobscot, Connecticut, and far-off Co- 
lumbia rivers. The North River shad season is drawing toa close a 
week earlier than usual, but Connecticut river shad are still plentiful, roe 
shad costing 60 cents, and bucks 25 and 30 cents. Long Island bluefish 
are just appearing, bringing 18 cents a pound. Both striped and sea bass 
have been very plentiful, but are now becoming scarcer, the former cost- 
ing from 18 to 25 cents a pound, and the latter 15 cents a pound. ‘There 
is an abundance of market codfish and haddock at 7 cents a pound, but 
no live cod in market. Codfish steaks are 8 cents a pound, white fish 
from the lakes are arriving, selling for 12 cents a pound. Frogs legs are 
scarce, and 70 cents a pound. Lobsters are fat and plentiful, and are 
down to their old standard price of 10 cents a pound. Soft-shell crabs 
are all from the South; they cost $1.50 a pound. Black fish are 15 cents 
a pound, eels are 15 cents, and halibut is 16 and 18 cents a pound, Span- 
ish mackerel are 40 cents a pound and fresh mackerel from 10 to 
15 cents each. Sheepshead are 20 cents a pound. Hard shell crabs 
are 4o and 50 cents a dozen. Shad roes are 25 cents a pair. Soft 
clams are 60 cents a hundred. Little neck clams are 50 cents a hun- 
dred and scallops are $2 a gallon. Salmon trout, pike and pickerel 
are 12 cents a pound. German carp are 15 cents, and kingfish are 17 
cents a pound. Crayfish are $4 a hundred, and prauns are $1.50 a gallon. 
Green turtle is 18 cents a pound. Long Island cultivated trout cost $1 a 
pound. State cultivated trout cost 75 cents and Canada frozen trout are 
50 cents a pound. Mussels are in large demand at $1 a gallon. They 
are gradually coming to the front as an article of food, and for sauces are 
esteemed more excellent than oysters. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


Smoked eels are large, rich, and 25 cents a pound. Smoked Halifax 
salmon is 25 cents, and new Oregon salmon smoked is 50 cents a pound. 
Salt salmon is 20 cents a pound. Finnan Haddies are 12 cents a pound. 
“Extra Shore No. 1’’ mackerel are 25 cents a pound. Smoked halibut 
and smoked sturgeon are 20 cents pound. Yarmouth bloaters and kip- 
pered herring are 50 cents a dozen. George’s bank codfish are 8 cents, 
and boneless codfish is 10 cents a pound. Dutch herring are 50 cents a 
dozen. ‘Tongues and sounds slightly salted are 15 cents a pound. 


MEATS. 


Recent arrivals of catue from Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, and re- 
gions near by brought out by advance in prices are not considered as 
satisfactory as if held longer. Porter house steak is 25, 28, and 30 cents 
a pound. Round steak is 18 and 20 cents. Sirloin roast is 26 cents, and 
rib roast is 18 and 22 cents apound. Veal is now in its prime. There 
are four grades of calves brought to market, veal, or milk calves, which 
are best when killed from six weeks to two months old; next follow stall- 
fed calves, which are fed partly with meal and partly with milk. ‘“ But- 
termilk”’ calves are those fed on skins—milk and buttermilk; they are 
lean and poor and may be known by areddish tinge to the flesh. “ Gras- 
sers”’ are the lowest grade—these are turned out to feed themselves, and 
though freely offered in market are not fit to eat. Prime veal costs 25 
cents a pound: for chops, 30 cents a pound; for cutlets, fillet veal 25 
cents; loin veal, 22 cents; and breast veal 16 cents a pound. Hind- 
quarters of spring lamb cost from $2.75 to $3; forequarters are from $2.25 
to $2.50. Hindquarter of winter lamb is 20 cents and forequarter are 16 
cents a pound. Leg lamb is 22 cents a pound. Chops are 30 cents a 
pound. Mutton and loin chops are 25 cents a pound. Shoulder mutton 
is 12 cents, and leg mutton is 20 cents a pound. Forequarter is 12% 
cents and hindquarter is 18 cents a pound. Calves’ livers are from 50 to 
80 cents each. Corned beef is from 12 to 16 cents a pound, leg of beef is 
75 cents, and shin of beef is 50 cents. Filet of beef is 80 cents a pound. 
Chicago filet is 35 cents a pound, beef for 4 la mode is 20 cents a pound. 
Fresh pork is 10 centsa pound. Tripe is8 cents a pound. Sweetbreads 


cost 15, 20 and 25 cents each. Sucking pigs are from $2.50 to $3. Pigs’ 
feet are 50 and 75 cents a dozen. Lambs’ tongues are 50 cents a dozen 


SMOKED AND PICKLED MEATS. 


Ham is 14 cents a pound. Boneless shoulders are 16 cents a poun 
Westphalia hams are 32 cents a pound. Corned ham and bacon is 1 
cents a pound. Hocks are6cents. Smoked beef is from 16 to 20 cent 
a pound. Bologna sausages are 12 cents a pound, and Cincinnati bologn 
sausages are 20 cents a pound. Lard and larding pork are 12 cents 
pound, and French larding pork is 14 cents a pound. Smoked jowls ai 
1o and 12 cents a pound. Pickled beef tongue is 13 cents. Smoke 
shoulders are 8 cents, and corned shoulders are 7 cents a pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Long Island spring goslings are 23 cents a pound. Boston spring duck 
lings weigh five pounds each and cost 35 cents a pound. Philade!phi: 
spring broiling chickens weigh from a half to two pounds each and cos 
$1.50 and $2a pair. Maryland breakfast broilers are $1 a pair. (Thes: 
weigh one pound each and are sweet and tender.) Philadelphia roasting 
chickens are 28 cents a pound. New York state roasting chickens ar 
18 cents a pound. Vermont geese (frozen) are 20 cents a pound; Ver 
mont ducks (frozen) are 20 cents a pound. Philadelphia fowls are*:; 
cents, and state fowls are 14 cents a pound; boiling turkeys are 15 cent 
a pound; prime roasting turkeys are 18 cents a pound. Extra Vermon: 
mutton turkeys cost 20 centsa pound. Philadelphia squabs are $3.5« 
and $4.50a dozen. Stall-fed pigeons are $3.25 a dozen. Capons cost 35 
cents a pound. Ptarmigan are $1 a brace. Reed birds cost $1.50 a doze 
Doe birds are $6 a dozen. Golden and Grass plover, and English snip: 
are $3 a dozen; English pheasants are $3.50 a brace. Scotch grouse ar: 
$2a brace. Small yellow legs are $1.50 a dozen, and large yellow leg: 
are $3 a dozen. Willet snipe are 20 cents each, and Curlew snipe cost 3 
cents each. Corn snipe are $1 adozen. Small snipe and small bird: 
are 75 cents a dozen. 

BUTTER AND EGGS. 

The showing of the dairy year, which closed the last day of April, was 
that butter has reached lower prices during the year than since 1879. 
Grass butter is very plentiful and 25 cents a pound. Extra State fancy 
creamery butter is 27 centsa pound. Western creamery butter is 25 
cents apound. Dairy State extra butter costs 23 cents a pound. Extra 
factory butter brings from 20 to 22 cents apound. There are no more 
arrivals of Southern eggs; they all come from the middle and western 
states. Fresh eggs are 1gand 15 cents a dozen and “new laid” eggs are 
18 cents a dozen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Oyster Bay Asparagus weighing three pounds to the bunch takes the 
lead of all other varieties. It costs from 25 cents to 30 cents a bunch; 
New Jersey Asparagus is comparatively spindling and costs from 15 to 
20 centsa bunch. Spinach is15 and 20 cents a half peck. Green peas 
are from Maryland and Virginia and are 25 cents a half peck. String 
beans are 30 centsa small measure. Florida cucumbers cost 5 and 10 
cents but those from hot-houses are preferred because fresher and larger. 
They are 25 cents each. Selected tomatoes are 35 cents a quart Ber- 
muda onions are $2 a crate and 15 and 20 cents a quart. Bermuda 
potatoes bring on the dock on arrival $5 to $8.50 a barrel. They are 18 
and 20 cents a quart. Old potatoes are poor and sprouting badly, they 
cost from $1.75 to $2.50 a barrel. Long Island cabbages are considered 
better than new ones from Florida; they are 8 and 20 cents each. 
Cauliflowers improve in size considerably; they bring from 15 to 30 
cents. New turnips and new carrots are 8 cents a bunch. Mushrooms 
are 60 cents a pound. Lettuce is 5 cents a head and radishes are 2 cents 
a bunch. 

FRUIT. 

The apple season is fast winding up. Evaporated apples are at present 
preferred by the housewife for cooking purposes. Selected russets are 
$3 a barrel. Spies are $2.50, and baldwins are $2. The first Bergen 
County New Jersey strawberries are expected the gth inst., they bid 
fair to be very fine. The second crop, however, will be imperfect on 
account of the cold, wet weather during the time of blossoming. Straw- 
berries from Charleston, Maryland, Norfolk and Tennessee, are arriving 
only in limited quantities on account of late rains. Good fruit brings 
from 20 to 30 cents a box. California cherries cost 60 and 75 cents a 
pound. They are black and oxhearts. Cherries are arriving from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; they are inferior to the California yield, and 
cost 30 cents apound. The oranges in market are from Sicily and Cali- 
fornia. They are not plentiful, and sell for 60 and 75 cents a dozen. 
Pineapples are from $1 to $3 a dozen, and are 20 and 30 cents each. 
Large Porte Rico pineapples bring 75 cents and $1 each. Hot-house 
grapes are $2.50 a pound. California apricots cost 75 cents a quart. 
Hot-house peaches are 30 and 4o cents each. Watermelons are 75 cents 
each. Bananas are 4o and 50 cents a dozen. “ Black cap” berries from 
Florida are 25 cents a box. 
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article. 


useful. 


once. 


dollars in convincing the women of this wide country that their labor can 
be materially reduced by using the solid cake of house-cleaning soap known 


as Sapolio, but we have fallen short of our ambition if we have failed to 


convince you. 


indueing the house-keepers to use Sapolio. 


it to others a thousand times. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The efforts which Good Housekeeping puts forth to improve the homes of 


this country must fail to secure their full effect unless they succeed in 


If you will reverse the position and use it once you will praise 


It is a simple but useful 


We have spent hundreds of thousands of 


Those who fail to use it are still more simple and not half as 


Perhaps you have heard of it a thousand times without using it 


RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA 


Is caused by the existence of acid, or|and Sick and Nervous Headaches, are 
poison, in the blood, and, unless promptly | quickly cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
treated, is liable to become chronic, caus- | ** For months I suffered intense pain 
ing mueh suffering. Ayer’s Pills quickly | from Nervous Headache and Neuralgia. 
relieve and cure this disease. **I was | I was nearly crazed, and, until I began 
afflicted, for four years, with Rheuma-| taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, was unable 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give to obtain relief. One small box of these 
me relief. I finally began taking Ayer’s | Pills cured me. Since then I have been 


Pills, und was speedily cured.—B. §. 
Osborn, South Norwalk, Conn. 


free from pain, and in good health.— 
R. Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggiste 


OODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC 


What Good Housekeeping says, Jan 23, '86. 


“In completeness, in reliability, in scope 
and in usefulness, this Cyclopedia is un- 
questionably without a peer; it is a whole 


CYCLOPAEDIA ippiication’ Montooweny & Co. I 
u 


library in one volume.’’ Copies sent care- 


ishers, 7 Murray St., New York. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 


The finest of powdered Chocolate. Es- 

‘lly desirable as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin 
Vorage, requiring no boiling. If not to be had o 

your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


COMFORT’S 
BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


TRADE Mark 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of Crossy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
*““CrossBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.”? Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25 8T., WwW YORK. 


MARR 
F ws ESTABLISHED 


(XY REFRIGERATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA. #— 


ovER 160,000 
Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 
Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 
For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For young or Delicate Children. A sure preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SuGAR OF MILK, the most important element of 
mothers’ milk. . 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregular bowels. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


Sold by Druggists—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for 
pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


HOW TO TEST SILVERWARE. 

Place in a stoppered glass bottle nitric acid, 6 oz.; powdered 
bichromate of potash, 1 0z.; water, 2 0z., and apply to the ware to 
be tested, with the dropper of the stopper, previously rubbing a 
file over some obscure part of the surface. If the article is pure 
silver, a clean blood-red mark will be left, less deep and lively the 
lower the quality. On platinum the test will have no action; on 
German silver, a fine brown mark appears, removable with a sponge 
and cold water; on Britannia metal a black mark appears; on other 
metal a wholly different result takes place to that on silver.—Art 
and Decoration. 


TO PURIFY DRINKING WATER. 

Professors Austen and Wilber, after the most elaborate experi- 
ments, consider it established that by the addition of two grains of 
alum to the gallon, or half an ounce to the roo gallons, water can 
be clarified by standing, and that neither taste nor physiological 
properties will be imparted to it by this treatment. By increasing 
the amount of alum the time required for the separation and set- 
ting can be diminished, and vice versa, by diminishing the amount 
of alum added, a greater time will be required for the clarification. 
The solution of alum is made as follows: Dissolve half an ounce 
of alum in a cup of boiling water, and when it is all dissolved pour 
into a quart measure and fill to a quart with cold water. This so- 
lution should be kept ina bottle labeled “ Alum.” Fifty-four drops 
of this solution contain %4 grain of alum, which is the amount to 
be added to one gallon of water. The old-fashioned teaspoon 
holds about forty drops; the new spoons, however, hold about 
seventy drops. Hence, a modern teaspoon, scant full will be 


about the right amount to add to every gallon of water to be filtered. 


ENGLISH VEGETABLE COOKING. 

In one particular, especially, ordinary English cooking is prim- 
itive in the extreme, and that is in the preparation of vegetables. 
There is, of course, no such variety obtainable as here. Vege- 
tables are scarce, excepting in the height of summer, and always 
high-priced. The invariable dish of “greens,” which may mean 
cabbage or spinach or brocoli, or any variety of garden produce of 
that color, is always cooked in the same simple manner, namely, 
in salted water, then drained in a colander, pressed with a wooden 
spoon, and served, as the French would say, “au naturel.””, When 
we consider what a variety is attained in the same direction by 
every other people—the French, the Italians, and the Germans 
having a hundred different ways of preparing vegetables, valuing 
them almost as highly as meat—it is a matter for profound wonder 
that the English are still content to enjoy their plainly boiled po- 


the new generation, who have learned in cooking schools that there 


TO GET RID OF COCKROACHES. 


A correspondent writes as follows: “I beg to inform you an | Yt he 
| little island has been brought into prominence through an industry cre- 


| ated there by the enterprise of a resident of Birmingham, England. The 


easy, Clean, and certain method of eradicating those loathsome in- 
sects from. dwelling houses. A few years ago my house was 
infested with cockroaches (or ‘clocks,’ as they are called here), 
and I was recommended to try cucumber peelings as a remedy. I 
accordingly, immediately before bedtime, strewed the floor of those 
parts of the house most infested with the vermin with the green 
peel, cut not very thin, from the cucumber, and sat up half an hour 
later than usual to watch the effect. Before the expiration of that 
time the floor where the peel lay was completely covered with 
cockroaches, so much so that the vegetable could not be seen, so 
voraciously were they engaged in sucking the poisonous moisture 
from it. 1 adopted the same plan the following night, but my visi- 
tors were not near so numerous,—I should think not more than a 
fourth of the previous night. On the third night I did not discover 
one ; but, anxious to ascertain whether the house was quite clear of 
them, I examined the peel after I had laid it down about half an 


hour, and perceived that it was covered with myriads of minute | 


cockroaches, about the size of a flea. I therefore allowed the peel 
to remain till morning, and from that moment I| have not seen a 


cockroach in the house. It is a very old building, and I can ass re 
you that the above remedy only requires to be persevered in {or 
three or four nights to completely eradicate the pest. It should 


be fresh cucumber peel every night.—Confectioner’s Journal. 


WHAT TO DRINK IN HOT WEATHER. 

It should be understood that sugar is very heating and ma es 
you as thirsty almost as does salt. Upon the whole there is 
nothing better than a drink with one ingredient only, plenty of 
water, no sugar, and iced to discretion. Bordeaux and water i. as 
good and safe as anything. Rum punch and plenty of water is ‘oo 
good for ordinary sinners. 

If you can bring yourself to take it, a very good and ge tly 
stimulating drink is supplied by cold tea, which laborers of all 
kinds use largely. Your cold tea should be tea pure and simple, 
unless you like to add a few drops of lemon juice. Cold tea, hw. 
ever, is as much an acquired taste as is absinthe or kirschwasser. 

We conclude with a few words of warning. All drinks with 
much sugar or saccharine matter in them ultimately aggravate 
thirst. Beer, even in the form of shandygaff, ought never tv be 
touched in summer time, except sparingly at meals. Spirits of 
any kind are distinctly objectionable. Gin is perhaps the nost 
harmless, and brandy the least. Of course there is spirit in punch 
which I have recommended; but punch is a curious compounc. in 
which the worst features of the spirit seem somehow softened 
down. Avoid spirits. Absinthe and kirschwasser cool you as 
would a small dose of Scheele’s prussic acid: they directly at'ect 
the action of the heart. A _ liquor-glass of kirschwasser taken 
while fasting will lower the pulse perceptibly. Lastly, never ap- 
proach your jug of cooling liquor till you are in distress of th rst. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


For the inexperienced young amateur who may wish to become pro- 
ficient in the art of dressmaking, there is an assistant easy to underst.nd, 
Hanover’s Tailor System. Containing 36 diagrams and a book o/ ex- 
plicit instructions, this system can be learned by any lady in her own 
home, and without a teacher. Much time and perplexity can be saved 
by it, and when once learned it will be found reliable and econom cal. 
Notice advertisement and send for sample outfit. 

Mr. C. F. Gunther, the well and widely known confectioner of Chicago, 
will erect a six story building at 212 and 214 State street, in that city. 
The first story will be constructed of granite and the remaining stvries 
of pressed brick with copper bay windows. The first floor will be «sed 
as a salesroom by Mr. Gunther and the remaining part of the bui! ing 


| for the manufacture of confectionery. It will be made fire-proof, heated 


by steam, and cost $30,000. The contract for the mason work has | ven 


| let. Work is begun and it is expected that it will be completed by »ep- 
tember 1. 

tatoes and greens, or their “leg of boiled mutton with trimmings.” | 
But so itis! And so it will be for some time longer; at least until | 


MONTSERRAT LIME-FRuIT JuIcE.—Among the luxuries of movern 
times may be classed the knowledge of processes that conduce to «om- 


| fort of the body and the pleasures of the palate. And this brings us ‘ace 
are greater possibilities in culinary art, have families of theirownand | 
can put into practice what they have learned.—NVew York Times. | 


to face with one of the possibilities of the present day, the fact of « de- 
lightful draught of tropical fruit juice, available in any part of the w.rid. 
Columbus noted in one of his earliest voyages to the New World, a ttle 
island, one of the group of the Antilles, then an insignificant place, and 
yet he graced it with a pleasant Castillian name. Of recent years the 


cultivation of sugar had declined, but the thought of transplanting and 
cultivating in that delightful clime the lime tree, was carried into j)rac- 


| tical effect. There are now about 125,000 lime trees under cultivatio on 


the island of Montserrat, and these all under the control of one mai ‘ge- 
ment. The result has been to develop a finer grade of the ** lime juve” 
than has ever been hitherto attained. This ‘Montserrat lime ‘ruit 
juice ’’ now famous the world over, is here prepared not only in a -on- 
dition of purity, but also of delicacy of flavor that outranks all ot ers. 
When we add that this little island and from this one plantation, ~'ips 


| 100,000 gallons annually of this delicious juice to all parts of the w ld, 


to quench the thirst of the languid patient, the tired and heated wo ker, 
and protect the sailor from scurvy in his long voyages when rations of 
salted food form most of his sustenance, we will readily believe that . ven 
a little island in the ocean has some good use besides furnishing w: eck: 
age for its inhabitants. We would suggest that some varieties oi |imé 
juice give one a very different notion of its desirability, but ¢4zs braid is 
always satisfactory. Wright & Rich, 167 Chambers street, New ) ork 
are sole importers for United from Pharmac ‘icil 
Record, New York, May 1, 1886, 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W: BRYAN & CO., Pus.isHErs. 
W. BRYAN. D. H. Sackett. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 


D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HOLYOKE, MAss. JUNE 12, 1886. NEw York CIty. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
montis. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


“000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by “Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—“ TwenTy-Si1x Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 


4.—* DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 


ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CoTTaGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7-—“* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIEs,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8—* First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of “‘Ic—E CREAM AND CAKES,”’ a handsome 
1210. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—“*Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKING;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—“* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincolns “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—“‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEw Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘*‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—‘* LADIES MANUAL OF Fancy Work,” by “‘Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EvERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—“‘ THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette. by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NurRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundinCloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDS,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the “** HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,—“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;” 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,—‘* In 
Case of Accident; ” 6,-“‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—‘‘ A Boy’s WORKSHOP ;” 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—“* HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33--A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and dijstribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how fo stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34.—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed! on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37.—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN, 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 


39.—"‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON EmM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,”’ ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°0.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made af fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HousEkEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HousEkEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.—Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HousEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper 
afford to be without it—J/7/ford (Delaware) News. 


No head of a family can do without that excellent magazive, 
Goop HousEKEEPING.—Philadelphia (Penn.) Republic. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Lowel/ (Mass.) Vox Popul’. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HousEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine — 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it.—.1/‘/- 
Jord (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions — 
Albany Y.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is rapid 
and permanent.—Syracuse Y.) Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A /duny 
(NV. ¥.) Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (///.) Journal. 


Every page of Goop HousEKEEPING is filled with entertaining 
or instructive reading. Many hints on all household subjects are 
contained in the various articles, and the ideas advanced and 
recipes given are all of the most economical and practicable.—\'w 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


A perusal of Goop HOUSEKEEPING twice a month makes un- 
necessary the services of a trained nurse, shows how perfect bread 
can be made by anybody, informs one of all novelties in fare jor 
the dinner table and gives quality and prices of staple articles. 
Every housewife ought to have Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—A nsoviia 
(Ct.) Sentinel. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents to its readers an immense 
amount of original and interesting matter relating to that impor- 
tant vocation of housekeeping. Every woman can derive from this 
excellent publication hints and suggestions which if adopted will 
certainly contribute largely to elevate and improve the home life.— 
Boston (Mass.) Commonwealth. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has commenced its third volume. This 
admirable family magazine at the start demonstrated its right to 
exist and it has since proved itself worthy of a place among ‘le 
better class of periodicals. Its staff of contributors is a strong 
one, and the lessons it teaches are practical and interesting and 


cover every department of household economy.—Boston (Ma:s.) 
Transcript. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Ok INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
FY fect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourisiing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keep: in all climates. Commended 
Sold verywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.”’ ‘ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
MADAME 


FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


SECURITY 


ELEGANCE 
COMFORT 


‘RFECTION 
SHAPE. 


whalebone to 
your dealer will be 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS C€0., 
WEE 


DSPORT, N, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind,send stampto A. 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Frice 
List of NEW _and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
LES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea snd Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goo!) HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
tate! Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES POR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


HORTHAND 


Ituation rocured all pupils when competent? 
end for circulates We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, NY. 


DO NOT DRINK ICE WATER 


But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of 


“Allen’s Root Beer Extract” 


A 25 cent kottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 


GRANULA 


rable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula UWo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


An Incom 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, it is 
made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, 
Hops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc. it is 
@ boon to temperance. 


MAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by 


Cc. CARTER, Pharmacist. 
lowell, Mass. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Agents, 


132 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, 
4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir :—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or water. 
O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 

OFFICES, Chestnul Street, PHILA. 
HIMROD, President, 


GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded {or Merit at the American Institute, 1886, New York City, 
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CORSET, 
DURABILITY 
Fj 
| 
No “breaking in” process, with accompanying dis- 
comfort. Conforms to the figure of the wearer _ F 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.73 hn eo. 
| 
vat 
Bicye 
| 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
rate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St.. Pos‘en 


FLORENCE 


/ 


LAMP STOVE. 


Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. 


Weight 4 3-4 tbs. No glass to break. 

c Will boil a quart of water 
more quickly than kind- 
"ling can be found togen- 
p erate a fire in a range. 


\ \\ 


Florence Machine Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


HANOVER'S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda 
Look of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
rments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
raping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- 
fect rule for =e sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, 
will send sample by 
mail on receipt of $1. AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Publishers and Printers, 


Holyoke, Mass. - and - New York City. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Good Housekeeping. 
The Paper World. 

The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 
The Paper Mill Directory of the World. 
The Directory of Architects. 

Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 
A History of Paper. 


A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
Mass. Volunteers. 


Patent Counting-House Calendars. 


HOW TO GROW Sons Methote for 
e novice. mts tor e ex- 

STRAWBERRIES | 
Brentwood, N. Y. 


BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
| which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
| and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
| Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
BRAINERD & 


| 
| And Other Fruits. 
| 
| 


| stamps or postal note to THE 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
| phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


BROMFIELD BOSTON, 
EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR 
“Our Little Ones and the Nursery.” 


Bound volume of *‘ CHATTERBOX,”’ 
And other publications. 


Special Agents for ‘‘ DORCAS.” 


Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for 
any desired line of advertising. 

{Lee & SHEPHERD, 

(Estes & LAuRIAT, 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Boston References: 


F. KNAPPE, 

424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


Its Genesis and Its Revelations. 
Origin and Manufacture, Utility and commercial 
Value of an indispensable Staple of the 
Commercial World. 

Of interest to every one that makes, 
buys or sells paper. 
Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HOLyoKE, MAss. or NEW YeRK CITY. 


IDEAL BRUSHES 
DE re BRUSH 


Long wanted by all wearing Artificial Teeth. 
WITH THIS BRUSH ANY PLATE CAN BE PERFECTLY CLEANSED. 
All breaking down of Bristles prevented. 
Will outlast several ordinary rushes. 

For sale by all dealers or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 
FLORENCE MANUF’G CO.. Florence, Mass. 
The Prophylactic Tooth Brush, 
|For Natural ‘Teeth, Endorsed by the best Dentists. 


Writing thoroughly taught 


HORTHAND By Mail or personally. Sat- 


S isfaction guaranteed. Terms low Send for cir- 
cular. W. H. JONES, Box 120, Lowell, Mass. 


ESTABLISED isc6o. 
BUY YOUR GOODS AT HEADQUARTERS. 
THE MISSES STOCK 


Employ experienced clerks, whose sole duty is to at- 
tend with care and promptness to 
MAIL, ORDERS. 
Best knit cotton stockings tod boys, sizes 7-10, 


rices, 40c-6oc. 
Ribbed Woolen Bicycle Stockings, $1.25-$2.00. 
German Woolen Knitting Yarn, Cotton Knitting 
Yarn, English Merino, 
Materials, Samples and Instruction Books for all 
kinds-of work. 


589 and 61 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 


t 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


m't pay exorbitant rental fees +o 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in | . A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes hom-; 
annihilates time; prever 

urgilaries; saves many steps, and 

just what every business man and 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fa - 

tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and relial 
that is sol 


Telephone id outright and warranted to work. 
_Chance for agents. No experience require 
Circulars free, WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y 


APANESE 


SOAP. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR 
all purposes. An ag ath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many s:aps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease siv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cure. or 
revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Best in the world for 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


37th Regiment Mass. Voluntee:s, 


IN THE CIVIL WAR OF 1861—1865. 


With a comprehensive sketch of the doings of M.-sa- 
chusetts as a State, and of the Principal 
Campaigns of the War. 


By JAMES L. BOWEN. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Orrice, No. 239 BROADWAY. 
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~~ THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


BEST. ALWAYS MENTION 


THE LEONARD 


abic Flues, 


with Mor. Good Housekeeping 


Carved and Ornament- 
ed, TRIPLE WALLED, 
CHARCOAL FILLED 
LinepD, makin, 
Five Wallsinall. Soli 
Iron Shelves and Air- 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tivit Locks. Great vari- 
ety. For families, grocers 


— | 00 YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 
for catalogue. Mention 
si Cn Write to the Publishers of 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP'Y, 
Good Houskeeping. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


FACTORY 


ORKSHOP EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


me ETERINARIAN HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THE STOCK-RAISER 
PROPRIETORS: 
NANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila. 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ly Great Specialty i is growing and distributing 
OSE Ss - We have all the latest novelties and finest 
sizes and prices to cs all 
a Over 450 choicest varieties to choose fro 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all P 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, a! 


3 TO 12 PLANTS SI, $2 


ew 78 rus ustra' ree. 

Address THE DENG: NARD 
Growers, West é Co. Pa, 


TOKOLOGY 
- 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 


JUST RE ADY! STANDARD Writing Paper and 


“ROMEO and JULIET.” | Envelopes, 


made by WuiTING 
! he new Rogers’ group, the fourth in his series of 
Shikesperian subjects. Catalogues on application. | 
Price, packed and ready for shipment to any part ot | PAPER Co., HOLyokE, Mass. ? 
the world, $15. A beautiful bridal gift. 
“HOMEWARD BOUND,” 
**THE PARTING WAVE,” 


“FOR THE SQUIRE,” | 


| You will find them the best 
| 


for correspondence and all the 
Ha x's third of his Westminster Abbey series and 


many uses of polite society. Cream 


NGRAVINGS, new and attractive PAINTINGS, 
M!XRORS of tasteful designs, picture frames cf all | 
kin is, card and cabinet frames, etc., etc. 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


JAMES $. EARLE & SONS, finish, all sizes. Ask your ‘sta- 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Mail orders receive full and prompt attention. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


SENSE 
SS CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


enjoying — health, she will then be 
ure to wear them. 

FITS ALL AG Es-— Infants to Adults, 
tv?" Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 

sure your corset is stamped 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufact 


81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


LAWN MOWER. 
The New Model 


Tor 
Simplic- 
ity, dura- 
bility, and 
quslityofwork 
itis umequalled, 
while for Lightness 
T draft it excels, by a 
large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 
made, 


NEWBURGEH, N. Y. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. I 

Patents_ pending. 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectively. ‘The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the rade. 

Address C. E. STEV ENS, Northampton, Mass. 


Orrice or DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. STEV 
Dear Sir. -—You how I like the Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and.-more. lam sure you must 
meet with a nad sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. 1 would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you, 
Most truly yours, “° B, F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


City 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT at the Union 
Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, New York. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 843 Broadway, 


and 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


This open cut shows the STONE DISC USED IN ALL 


OUR FILTERS, and the separate patented ice chamber now 
perfected, in our China Filters. THE ICE DOES NOT 
MINGLE WITH THE FILTERED WATER. These 
Filters are intended for dining rooms, offices and public halls. 


They are beautifully formed, tastefully decorated, and will be 


an ornament wherever placed. Our brown stone jar is intended 
as a cheap filter for the kitchen and butler’s pantry. 


Remember that to have perfect filteration the process must 


be slow. This is nature’s law, and the very stones used in the 
Gate City Stone Filters have been acting as filters in nature’s 
The water comes 
slowly, but comes pure. Any quick process of filteration takes 


wonderful laboratory for thousands of years. 
the filth with it. It is as easily cleaned as a water bucket. 


Send for price lists to 


843 Broadway, or 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


YEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory 


oF Music. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OLDEST in America; LARCEST 
Best Equipped in the orld.” 


100 INSTRUCTORS. 
STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 2005 


‘Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Lite:ature, 
French, German and Italian Languages, English Brauches, 
Gymnastics, ete. 


TUITION, $5 TO $20; 


Board and Room, including Steam Heat and 
Electric Light, $45 to$75 per term. 
180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FRE! to all 
Regular Students. : 


FALL TERM BECINS SEPT. 9, 1856. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, 


With our new $1.00 Outfit 


You can SAVE Money by doing your own Stamping 
Youcan MAKE Money by doing it for others, 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 
also How to Stamp Plush, 
26 Initials, size 14 in., for Hat- Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens= 


bands, Handkerchiets, &c 
1 Mlustrated Book of |ington, Plush Ribbon 
and other stitches. Also we 


struction in Kensington 
KENSINGTON, LUSTRE PAINTING, 


this outfhitare allusefuland desir- 

‘ able for stamping Hatbands,Lam) 

all readyto work, with¢knotsofsilk lang Table-Mats. Tidies, Doslies, 

B5)powel Racks Lambrequins, Splas- 

Retall etc. 
vine of Roses, 2% in. wide |1single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 
ittle Girl, high l bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
46 in, high 1 bunch of Roses & Buds, Wen 


and 


in. 
l sprig of Barberries, 3in. high 
n. 1 vine of Leaves, 1% in. wide 
rPoint Russe Stitches, 1% in. wide 


\Snow-flake designs for Crazy 
l strip ofScallops for Skirts, Infant's B 
lvine with Scallop, 2% in. wide 

1 Braiding Vine,2 in. wide 

in. 1 Vine, 1% in. wide 

Design o ying Child for Tidy in outline 
1 outline design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 in. high 


You can 
Ty. learn 
utifularticles 


\n theirown homes. REMEMB sentina box for only One ollar WS R 


ON LY T REE DOLLARS. Get three of your friends to send with you and get your own OUTFIT 
Send Postal Note, Money Order W 


World Mant’é (Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York 


Stamps taken. Send all orders to 

dt is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to 
«anything so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping 
Outfit. While the price almost ridiculously low for the entire 
outfit, the number, excellence and variety of the articles furnished 
almost exceeds belief. Even for a family to doits own stamping the 
outfit would be of great service; but when it is realized, that by 
means of the instructions, samples and materials that are included 
as “ Outfits,’ any lady can easily become skilled in making choice 
Kensington Lace of most elegant patterns, and in executing every 
description of perforated stamping thus making a nice addition to 
her income in a very easy and pleasant way,it would seem that 
scarcely anyone would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an 
onportunity. These stamping outfits are particularly recommend. 
éd for household use and, in our opinion, well worthy of attentive 
consideration. Kindly mention our paper when you order, 


Patchwork 
x2in, 
high 


toc. 25 plain gilt edge 1oc. 10 grand Silk Covered 
cards goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden. Conn. 


WANTED 
AGENTS TOLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


household treasure and 
Ing, 


chance, nee 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


QUICK AS A WINK! 


We offer earne-t men and women the greatest chance of | 
lives to make money rapid.y with our new business of “QU 
PHOTOGRAPHY," Easily learned. requires no experience 
and very small capital. Profits are 300 to 500 per cent., 
as what costs 50 cts. sells for $4 to $6, and DAILY PROFITS 
WILL RUN from $S to $256. Can be worked tv 
nection with other business with immense success and run a* 8 
side issue with mostanything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY, 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer} the 
fleld, the mechanic in the shop, the housewife in sitting room, 
you willin nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pic 
ture’’ of them “just as they are,”’ or of the baby, the |i rse, 
cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, or a group of the whole family, 
or of the old homestead, Yuucan do as good work as any artist 
and please all vour patrons, It is a ateady, pleasant and hy nor 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business you can rur 
at night« a Magic Lantern entertainment with our ELECTRO 
RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN and views. advertis::< it 
du ing the day, and easily adding O S7S day to vo 
income. as many are doing. Tis is easy to learn and very 
sant. Wesurply al that is neede:l, all kinds of views, lenses. ‘ec- 
tures.etc. Students and teachers will find this 
profitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better you © 
financially, ree something of the world, acquire a good st 
life, you can do it by taking our advice and sending fo . 
ticulars, Address WORLD MANUFACTURING 
122 Nassau St., New York. P. O. Box 2633 
OSGOOD !:¥'S 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


a or Self-Instruction. 
Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, *5.00. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. : 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, \. Y. 


SAMPLE GAKE OF GOBB’S PURE SOA? 


For the Bath and Toilet. Also a valuable treati-e on 
the care of the hair, teeth and skin mailed for 6 -ents 


in 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, ‘lass. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
Advertising Agents, 
Send for Estimate. 202 Broadway, NEw \ ORK. 
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The new GULDFfine Handke: hief 
ng 30 Card SFRINGE Florals rAutograph or p’k 
T W most lovely you ever saw, nameon,{Cards your name. 
a toc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
NL | 
lsprig of Daisies, tin, high 
NY little Bird isprig of Smilax, 5 
; 2 Owls 0 ranch |isingle Buttercup. 2) 
1 design of Child’s 
t olets, 
| single Daisy and Ferget-me 
is of Bachelor’s Button, 3 
clastor of Strawberries, 24231 
| bouquet of Daisies - 
vine of Daisivs and Ferns, the Art of the Kensington Embroid is 
With the Outfit You Can the You can adorn your houge with hundreds nping and 
Perforated Stamping, and doy $1.73 
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tal Music, 
site rature, 
Branches, 


REE toall 
| 886. 
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sample 
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r 6 cents 


n, \lass. 
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